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This  research  analyzed  data  collected  during  February  1977  from 
1730  Air  Force  women  in  traditionally  all  male  AFSCs.  The 
objective  was  to  determine  the  behavioral  factors  which  affected 
socialization  into  the  job,  and  to  define  in  detail  the  stereo¬ 
types  and  30b  socialization  factors  identified.  The  analysis 
1  showed  that  these  women  generally  rejected  role  stereotypes, 
considered  themselves  capable  of  working  effectively  in  the 
craft  skill  AFSCs,  and  strongly  indicated  they  were  treated  fairly 
by  their  supervisors  and  were  accepted  by  their  male  coworkers. 
They  also  rejected  the  historical  male/female  traits  stereotype. 
Although  satisfied  with  the  USAF,  the  women  were  equally  divided 
in  their  sa 1 1 sf act  lon/di ssat i s fact  ion  with  their  AFSCs.  The 
analysis  also  showed  a  relationship  between  role  stereotypes 
and  job  socialization.  Althouqh  the  women  appeared  to  perceive 
little  difficulty  working  in  the  craft  skills,  their  capability 
to  maintain  high  surge  rates  under  wartime  conditions  remains 
untested. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Air  Force  continually  faces  budget  constraints 
which  limit  its  ability  to  meet  mission  objectives.  Per¬ 
sonnel  costs  represent  more  than  50  percent  of  this  budget. 
One  way  of  living  within  these  budget  restrictions  and 
reducing  personnel  costs  is  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
the  work  force.  In  addition  to  this  dollar  constraint, 
changes  are  occurring  in  the  traditional  makeup  of  Air  Force 
personnel.  The  number  of  women  entering  the  Air  Force  has 
increased  significantly,  and  women  are  also  entering  a 
variety  of  career  fields  which  were  closed  to  them  only  a 
few  years  ago  (9:3). 

This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  Women  consti¬ 
tuted  approximately  8.6  percent  of  Air  Force  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  in  1978;  the  projection  for  1984  is  17.4  percent 
(52) .  In  addition,  Binkin  and  Bach  concluded  in  Women  and 
the  Military  (1977)  that  potentially  the  number  of  enlisted 
women  in  the  Air  Force  could  reach  94  percent  of  Air  Force 
enlisted  personnel  (10:108-109).  This  could  be  accomplished 
".  .  .  without  radically  departing  from  current  policies 
and  practices  151:32]"  or  resolving  the  women  in  combat 
issue  which  legally  restricts  the  number  of  military  posi¬ 
tions  open  to  women  (10:109). 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


This  growing  proportion  of  women  in  the  Air  Force 
represents  new  challenges  to  managers  concerned  with  the 
effective  and  efficient  management  of  the  Air  Force  work 
force.  It  is  a  particularly  difficult  challenge  to  manage 
women  in  the  craft  skills  (blue  collar  careers)  such  as 
aircraft  maintenance,  electronics  or  metal  working.  These 
women  must  not  only  adapt  to  the  Air  Force  in  general,  but 
also  to  new  work  situations  from  which  women  were  pre¬ 
viously  excluded  in  both  the  military  and  civilian  environ¬ 
ments.  Yet  relatively  little  is  known  about  how  women 
adapt  to  male-dominated  work  environments,  the  behavioral 
factors  that  may  be  involved  in  this  process,  and  the  effect 
these  factors  may  have  on  the  female  worker's  job  sociali¬ 
zation*  (a  determinant  of  productivity).  This  research 
effort  was  designed  to  investigate  this  problem  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  reducing  this  lack  of  knowledge. 

Background 

During  the  past  quarter  century  numerous  changes 
in  attitudes,  life  styles,  and  family  patterns  within 
American  society  have  resulted  in  the  percent  of  women  in 
the  work  force  increasing  from  33.9  percent  in  1950  to 

*Job  socialization,  as  used  in  this  study,  refers 
to  the  process  by  which  the  worker  adapts  to  the  required 
behavior  patterns,  norms  and  value  systems  of  the  work 
environment. 
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47.3  percent  in  1976  (9:3-4).  The  characteristics  of  the 
women  making  up  that  percentage  are  also  significant. 

Sixty  percent  of  women  in  their  twenties  are  in  the  labor 
force.  From  1950  to  1976  the  proportion  of  mothers  within 
the  female  part  of  the  work  force  increased  by  113  percent 
from  21.6  to  46.1  percent  (9:6). 

Women  are  not  only  participating  more  in  the  general 
work  force,  but  are  also  participating  in  the  trades  and 
"skilled  occupations"  previously  considered  the  male  work 
arena.  Women,  especially  younger  women,  no  longer  consider 
many  jobs  to  be  reserved  for  men  (14:2).  Title  VII  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  as  well  as  Executive  Order  11246 
(which  prohibited  discrimination  in  employment  practices 
based  upon  sex)  and  the  well-publicized  "Women's  Liberation 
Movement,"  have  all  accelerated  the  growing  association  of 
women  with  nontraditional  career  fields  (14;  21). 

The  military  has  not  been  immune  to  this  social 
transition.  In  a  democracy,  the  military  reflects  the 
society  it  protects,  and  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
decreasing  number  of  17-21  year  old  males  as  the  primary 
source  for  new  enlistees  (51:31).  These  factors  have  com¬ 
bined  to  bring  the  Pentagon  to  the  "...  forefront  of  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement  to  stave  off  a  major  [manpower 
shortage]  crisis  confronting  the  U.S.  Military  [51:31]." 

With  fewer  qualified  men  available,  defense  plan¬ 
ners  have  expanded  the  role  of  women  in  the  military  by 
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increasing  their  numbers,  the  physical  locations  in  which 
women  can  serve  (i.e.,  ships,  aircraft),  and  by  using  women 
in  nontraditional  job  areas  (ll:viii).  By  January  1978  all 
but  7  of  the  240  enlisted  career  fields  were  open  to  women, 
and  4  of  these  7  were  being  either  tested  or  reviewed  for 
potential  female  employment  (37) .  Similar  actions  have  been 
taken  by  the  other  services.  The  only  real  remaining 
limitation  to  the  total  integration  of  women  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  lies  in  the  legal  restriction  against  using  women  in 
combat  positions  (51). 

The  real  issue  is  not  a  woman's  capability  to  fight 
in  a  war,  "...  but  how  to  reconcile  our  moral  perception 
of  women  with  the  immoralities  of  war  [16:12)."  Military 
planners  worry  that  the  American  public  might  not  realize 
how  much  women  are  being  integrated  into  the  armed  forces 
until  actual  combat  begins.  Then  if  the  order  came  to  pull 
women  off  the  battlefield  many  key  jobs  would  be  unfilled 
(51:35) . 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  although  the  services 
could  meet  their  target  strength  by  enlisting  thousands  of 
women,  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  military  effectiveness 
in  war  (10;  51).  This  effectiveness  depends  on  how  fast 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  reinforcements  can  be  mobilized. 
Prior  to  the  all  volunteer  system,  the  mobilization  force 
came  from  the  National  Guard  and  from  Reserve  units.  How¬ 
ever,  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units 


has  fallen  to  extremely  low  levels.  For  example,  the 
Reserve  is  only  a  fifth  as  large  as  it  was  prior  to  the 
all  volunteer  system--f ailing  from  1.5  million  to  under 
300,000.  A  war  in  Europe  would  probably  be  over  before 
the  first  combat  soldier  could  be  drafted  and  trained 
(51:92).  Thus  the  active  duty  force  must  bear  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  total  force  responsibilities. 

Under  Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code,  Congress  has 
excluded  women  from  combat  duty  and  the  draft.  However, 
the  distinction  between  combat  and  noncombat  service  has 
become  less  clear  as  the  nature  of  war  itself  has  become 
increasingly  technological  (24:7).  This  decreasing  dis¬ 
tinction  is  evidenced  by  the  changes  in  the  various  ser¬ 
vice's  policies  concerning  women  in  combat: 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Bernard  W.  Rogers  has 
stated  that 

The  intention  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  women  in 
combat  forces  as  combatants.  .  .  .  They  will  be 
trained  to  defend  themselves  individually  as  well  as 
participate  in  unit  defense  .  .  .  and  should  be 
employed  by  unit  commanders  in  the  same  manner  as 
male  soldiers  [51:32]. 

Thus  female  soldiers  may  be  assigned  anywhere  in  the  battle¬ 
field  so  long  as  they  are  not  put  in  front  line  units. 

Congress  has  been  asked  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  repeal  laws  that  bar  the  Navy  from  using  women  on  war¬ 
ships.  On  May  24,  1978  the  House  passed  a  change  in  the 


law  that  would  permit  women  to  be  assigned  to  service,  at 
least  temporarily,  aboard  any  Naval  vessel  (51:31). 

The  Air  Force  has  redefined  combat  aircraft  to 
include  only  fighters  and  bombers.  Nineteen  aircraft  are 
designated  as  noncombatants,  including  tankers  and  trans¬ 
port  planes  which  could  become  targets  in  war  but  are  not 
directly  involved  in  combat  missions  (1:84). 

As  the  possibility  of  combat  becomes  more  and  more 
of  a  reality  for  Air  Force  females,  enlisted  and  officer 
alike.  Air  Force  managers  ir.u3t  examine  their  own  percep¬ 
tions  of  women.  The  question  is  whether  the  possibility 
of  female  presence  on  the  battlefield  is  acceptable,  or 

i 

whether  it  threatens  the  self-perception  of  male  soldiers 
as  men  (16 : 12) . 

Justification 

Women  are  seen  by  the  Pentagon  as  " .  .  .  the  only 
hope  for  maintaining  adequate  military  forces  without 
reviving  the  draft  or  raising  manpower  costs  to  unaccept¬ 
able  levels  (51:35]."  The  argument  is  that  if  the  military 
is  restricted  to  recruiting  volunteers  from  the  dwindling 
number  of  males  aged  17-21  in  the  face  of  ever-stiffening 
competition  from  industry  and  other  employers,  salaries 
will  have  to  be  increased  to  a  level  unacceptable  to  the 
American  public.  If  women  are  included  as  recruiting 
targets,  however,  the  supply  of  potential  recruits  increases 


markedly.  Defense  officials  estimate  that  the  current  cost 
of  recruiting  a  highly  qualified  female  is  approximately  the 
same  as  that  to  recruit  a  less  qualified  male  (51:35).  Yet 
the  military  was  recruiting  (in  1976)  "...  only  about 
seven  percent  of  this  'quality  group’  (of  women]  .  .  . 
[10:7].“  This  group  is  characterized  as  18  or  19  years 
old,  single,  a  high  school  graduate  but  not  in  college,  who 
could  be  expected  to  score  above  the  thirtieth  percentile 
on  the  standard  mental  tests,  and  who  could  meet  the 
physical  standards  (10:70). 

Recruiting  and  assigning  women  to  more  Air  Force 
Specialty  Codes  (AFSCs)  may  help  to  meet  the  numbers  require¬ 
ment,  but  it  creates  a  problem  in  managing  the  myriad  of 
social  and  behavioral  aspects  associated  with  this  new  work 
force  composition.  Men  and  women  weigh  certain  job  factors 
differently.  For  example,  women  tend  to  be  more  concerned 
with  supervision  and  the  social  aspects  of  the  job  (46:19). 
The  management  problems  associated  with  these  differences 
pervades  daily  work  output,  first  line  supervision,  employee 
evaluation,  promotion  potential,  job  satisfaction,  coworker 
relationships,  and  other  factors  associated  with  job  per¬ 
formance. 

Air  Force  managers  must  recognize  these  factors  if 
they  are  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  women  into  the 
USAF  craft  skills.  This  is  no  small  problem.  One-half  of 
the  90,000  females  projected  to  be  on  active  duty  by  1984 
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will  have  less  than  six  years  of  service.  Much  of  the  Air 
Force's  routine  work  is  accomplished  by  junior  enlisted 
personnel,  and  by  1984  this  work  force  could  be  composed 
of  between  30  and  50  percent  female  airmen  (1:8).  The  work 
to  be  accomplished  must  be  reevaluated  by  the  Air  Force 
manager  in  light  of  the  changing  complexion  of  the  work 
force.  The  ability  of  Air  Force  managers  to  adjust  to  the 
changing  behavioral  environment  of  the  work  force  will  sig¬ 
nificantly  impact  worker  productivity.  Obtaining  optimum 
production  from  each  assigned  airman  is  a  task  of  Air 
Force  managers  which  takes  on  increased  importance  in  an 
era  of  reduced  manpower  and  budgets,  and  with  a  continuing 
drive  to  reduce  the  life  cycle  costs  of  weapon  systems  (2). 

The  importance  of  these  behavioral  considerations 
was  recognized  by  Cook  and  Wilkey  in  their  thesis  (LSSR 
6-77A)  entitled  "Social  Problems  of  Enlisted  Women  in 
United  States  Air  Force  Craft  Skills."  Their  research 
examined  the  extent  to  which  stereotypes  of  female  workers 
were  perceived  to  exist,  and  the  impact  such  stereotypes 
may  have  on  the  job  socialization  of  USAF  enlisted  women 
in  selected  craft  skills.  They  concluded  "...  that  the 
role  stereotypes  as  a  group  are  associated  with  the  level 
of  adaptation  and  job  socialization  .  .  .  [14:95]." 

Socialization  is  defined  by  Ireson  (28:178)  as 
"the  interactional  process  by  which  a  person's  behavior 
and  personality  characteristics  are  modified  according  to 
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the  expectations  of  others.  ..."  It  includes  acquainting 
new  members  of  the  group  with  the  required  behavior  pat¬ 
terns,  norms  and  value  systems  of  that  group  (14:20). 
Stereotypic  factors  influencing  job  socialization  are 
important  because  they  impact  upon  worker  productivity, 
especially  the  productivity  of  women  craft  workers.  These 
women  are  more  likely  than  their  white-collar  counterparts 
to  be  motivated  by  the  job  satisfaction  received  from  the 
nature  of  the  supervision  and  from  affiliations  with  their 
coworkers  (8:364).  "In  addition  to  being  influenced  by 
motivation,  (job]  performance  is  affected  by  a  worker's 
ability  and  by  a  number  of  situational  and  environmental 
factors  (30:1]."  Cook  and  Wilkey  found  that  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  stereotypic  and  job  socialization  factors  for  Air 
Force  women  craft  workers  were  associated  with  their  per¬ 
ceived  overprotection,  negative  feedback  from  male  coworkers, 
negative  assessment  of  competency,  and  unfair/unequal  super¬ 
visory  treatment  (14:97). 

Although  the  Cook  and  Wilkey  research  generated  a 
large  data  base,  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  analyzed  to 
determine  the  specific  behavioral  factors  which  tend  to 
limit  or  affect  the  job  socialization  process.  Additional 
important  and  useful  information  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
available  data  to  help  Air  Force  managers  understand  the 
factors  affecting  the  productivity  of  Air  Force  women  enter¬ 
ing  the  USAF  craft  skills  (2) . 
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Research  Objective 

The  objectives  of  this  research  are  to  thoroughly 
analyze  the  data  base  associated  with  women  in  the  craft 
skills  to  determine  the  specific  behavioral  factors  which 
tend  to  affect  job  socialization;  expand  this  information 
into  detailed,  usable  knowledge;  and  provide  this  knowledge 
to  Air  Force  managers.  Making  this  knowledge  available 
will  give  managers  better  insight  into  how  to  facilitate 
the  socialization  of  women  into  the  work  force  and  to  thus 
improve  productivity. 

Research  Propositions 

To  accomplish  the  research  objectives  two  research 
propositions  have  been  developed. 

1.  The  Cook  and  Wilkey  stereotype  and  job  sociali¬ 
zation  factors  were  created  from  items  used  in  previous 
instruments  as  well  as  logical  evaluations  of  the  litera¬ 
ture.  A  more  complete  definition  of  the  stereotypes  and 
job  socialization  factors  can  be  developed  in  three  ways. 
First,  factor  analysis  can  be  applied  to  validate  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  developed  a  priori  by  Cook  and  Wilkey.  Second, 
the  factors  can  be  restructured  (altering  which  questions 
are  grouped  with  each  variable)  as  necessary,  according  to 
the  information  content  of  each  question.  Third,  a  complete 
content  analysis  can  be  accomplished  of  these  quantitative 
answers  as  well  as  the  open  ended  responses  which  compose 
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the  available  data  from  women  in  male -dominated  Air  Force 
craft  skills.  * 

2.  The  restructuring  of  the  stereotypes  and  job 
socialization  variables  in  proposition  (1)  will  not  invali¬ 
date  the  findings  of  the  Cook  and  Wilkey  thesis,  but  will 
aid  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  information  contained 
in  the  data  base. 


Scope 

The  objectives  of  this  research  were  met  by  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  data  associated  with  the  1730  responses  to  the 
Cook  and  Wilkey  questionnaire.  The  data  included  quanti¬ 
tative  and  open-ended  responses  to  96  structured  questions 
and  13  variables  which  allowed  potential  demographic  group¬ 
ings.  No  new  data  were  collected.  The  major  thrust  was  to 
use  a  factor  analytic  technique  to  reconstruct  major  vari¬ 
ables  based  upon  the  content  of  the  questions.  A  detailed 
content  analysis  of  the  data  was  then  accomplished  to  define 
the  specific  factors  within  the  work  environment  to  which 
the  women  seemed  to  respond. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
This  thesis  has  four  additional  chapters.  The 
second  chapter  reviews  literature  which  reports  on  contem¬ 
porary  efforts  to  expand  the  knowledge  of  the  variables 
effecting  the  entry  of  women  into  the  work  force,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  craft  skills.  The  third  chapter 
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describes  the  methods  and  statistical  concepts  which  were 
used  to  analyze  the  data.  The  results  of  the  data  analysis 
are  presented  in  the  fourth  chapter.  The  fifth  and  final 
chapter  summarizes  the  study,  presents  conclusions  and  makes 
appropriate  recommendations. 


CHAPTER  II 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

Overview 

The  review  of  available  literature  was  divided  into 
two  areas:  the  first  analyzes  the  problems  of  role  stereo¬ 
types,  while  the  second  addresses  factors  affecting  job 
socialization  of  women  in  the  craft  skills.  First,  the 
increased  number  of  women  entering  the  nontraditional  career 
fields  pose  several  problems  for  managers,  and  the  avail¬ 
able  literature  overwhelmingly  indicates  that  most  of  these 
problems  result  from  behavioral  considerations  caused  by 
role  stereotypes.  N.  T.  Feather  has  written  that  people 
" .  .  .  acquire  sets  of  beliefs  .  .  .  about  what  jobs  are 
more  appropriate  for  males  than  for  females  [19:536],"  and 
that  these  beliefs  or  stereotypes  include  expectations 
regarding  appropriate  male  and  female  behavior.  If  the 
female  worker  believes  her  treatment  is  discriminatory 
based  on  stereotypic  perceptions,  her  socialization  into 
the  work  force  is  likely  to  be  impaired.  Second,  several 
studies  have  implied  that  a  close  relationship  exists 
between  role  stereotypes  and  the  job  socialization  of  the 
female  craft  worker  (3;  14).  The  literature  in  both  of 
these  areas  is  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 
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Role  Stereotypes 

A  thread  linking  many  of  the  perceived  problems 
faced  by  women  entering  the  craft  skill  career  fields  is 
that  of  role  stereotyping.  A  stereotype  in  this  study  is 
defined  as 


...  a  picture  one  has  in  mind  when  visualizing 
a  hypothetical  type  of  person.  It  exists  in  the  “eye 
of  the  beholder,"  and  may  not  be  an  accurate  percep¬ 
tion  of  reality  [14:54]. 

Rhinelander  considers  the  three  key  elements  of  a 
stereotype  to  be:  "(1)  an  overgeneralization;  (2)  which  is 
false  in  some  degree  [particularly  when  applied  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual]  ;  and  (3)  which  is  immune  to  correction  [40:2]." 

The  male  stereotype  describes  a  person  who  is 

.  .  .  independent,  objective,  active,  competitive, 
logical,  skilled  in  business,  worldly,  adventurous, 
able  to  make  decisions  easily,  self  confident,  always 
acting  as  a  leader,  ambitious  [12:66]. 

Women  are  stereotyped  in  terms  of  the  absence  of  these  con¬ 
cepts,  as  well  as  being  warm,  nurturant  and  altruistic 
(38:182) . 


These  standards,  rooted  in  physiology,  evolved 
over  ages  of  human  existence.  Reinforced  by  religious 
and  secular  dogma  of  infinite  variety,  they  have  cast 
women  in  the  role  of  nurturer  and  man  as  the  protector 
[16:12] . 

Man  traditionally  provides  financial  support;  society  pres¬ 
sures  him  to  succeed  and  do  well  as  a  bread  winner.  Indeed, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  men  in  the  24  to  55  year  age 
bracket  are  in  the  labor  force  (9:4).  Women,  on  the  other 
hand,  "...  are  rewarded  for  being  passive  and  dependent. 
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characteristics  not  likely  to  lead  to  job  success  in  a 
male-oriented  field  [4:6]."  As  a  result  of  these  social 
expectations , 


.  .  .  women  are  neither  pressured  to  succeed  nor 
socially  rewarded  for  doing  so  in  a  nontraditional 
work  environment.  Women  may  actually  fear  success 
in  male  dominated  fields,  for  which  they  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  risk  of  social  ostracism  [4:6-7]. 

To  the  extent  that  working  women  adopt  the  behavior 
specified  as  appropriate  for  successful  workers,  they 
risk  censure  for  their  failure  to  be  appropriately 
feminine;  but  if  they  adopt  the  behaviors  that  are 
perceived  as  feminine,  they  are  necessarily  deficient 
with  respect  to  the  general  standards  for  successful 
worker  behavior  [14:19]. 

Thus,  women  entering  formerly  all  male  occupations 
experience  role  conflicts  created  by  social  pressures  to 
conform  to  expected  role  standards  for  job  success  while 
remaining  feminine  (4:5).  This  role  conflict  places 
exceptional  pressure  on  women  entering  military  craft 
skills,  pressures  which  are  trifaceted  in  nature.  The 
first  facet  is  the  pressure  of  being  the  "new  kid  on  the 
block"  and  also  of  having  to  challenge  the  attitudes  of 
male  coworkers  and  supervisors  (27;  41) .  The  second  pres¬ 
sure  extends  beyond  the  work  environment  and  into  the 
home.  Family,  friends,  and  new  acquaintances,  all  with 
negative  stereotypic  images  of  women  in  the  military  and/or 
craft  skills,  compound  the  pressure  on  the  woman.  Third, 
because  "...  women  view  femininity  and  achievement  as 
two  desirable  but  opposing  motives  [49:120],"  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  pressure  for  women  to  face  is  that  of  their 
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own  beliefs.  Self-conflict  exists  over  their  roles  as 
women  and  as  craft  workers.  Therefore,  women  must  also 
handle  the  pressure  of  recognizing  and  overcoming  their  own 
prejudices  (27;  41). 

Role  stereotypes  may  impact  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably  upon  how  well  women  adapt  to  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  and  ultimately  upon  their  job  performance  (4;  14;  48). 
When  role  stereotypes  negatively  impact  upon  such  factors  as 
job  satisfaction,  coworker  relations  and  supervisory  treat¬ 
ment,  they  become  costly  to  the  organization  in  terms  of 
reduced  production,  reduced  efficiency,  and  increased 
employee  turnover  (13;  19).  "Because  the  supervisor  influ¬ 
ences  both  the  administration  of  pay  and  promotion  and  the 
design  of  jobs  [30:172],"  he  or  she  is  typically  the  most 

influential  link  in  the  success  of  the  new  woman  employee 

\ 

\ 

(14^99;  30:172).  It  is  the  supervisor  who,  while  meeting 
the  organization's  goals,  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  managing  the  problems  created  by  the  conflict  (both 
external  and  internal)  between  the  woman  and  the  associated 
role  stereotypes  in  the  previously  all  male  environment. 

The  supervisor's  ability  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  role 
stereotyped  behavior  perceived  by  subordinates  may  improve 
the  job  socialization  process  of  women  in  nontraditional 
career  fields  (14:100). 

Greater  understanding  of  the  factors  influencing 
job  socialization  can  be  obtained  through  an  examination  of 


the  five  role  stereotypes  perceived  by  women  entering  Air 
Force  craft  career  fields  as  identified  by  Cook  and  Wilkey. 
These  specific  role  stereotypes  perceived  by  women  include 
overprotection,  negative  assessment  of  competency,  fear  of 
success,  male  oriented  physical  and  operational  job  stan¬ 
dards,  and  the  male-female  role  definition  or  prescription. 

Specific  Stereotypes 

Overprotection .  Role  stereotypes  associated  with 
women  (dependent,  follower)  and  men  (provider,  supporter) 
have  created  the  image  that  men  must  protect  the  weaker 
female  from  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  her  environment. 

Thus,  "...  a  woman  may  believe  that  she  is  perceived  by 
male  supervisors  and  coworkers  as  weak  and  helpless, 
requiring  protection  (14:97)."  Overprotection  has  been 
defined  as  " .  .  .  preferential  treatment  for  women  involved 
in  dirty,  heavy,  physical  labor  and/or  dangerous  work 
[14:15]  ." 

[The]  U.S.  Navy's  experience  has  demonstrated, 

[that]  males  who  have  never  before  supervised  females 
performing  traditionally  masculine  tasks  waver  between 
attitudes  of  sexual  equality  and  protectiveness  [27:40]. 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  Air  Force  found  that  manage¬ 
ment  of  women  in  physically  demanding  fields  was  not  effec¬ 
tively  accomplished  by  base  level  supervisors.  Women  in 
maintenance  and  security  police  were  routinely  assigned  to 
administrative  tasks,  given  duty  requiring  light  physical 
effort,  or  given  other  indoor/desk  jobs  (47:17).  Cook  and 
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Wilkey  found  that  women  were  restricted  from  dirty  jobs  and 
were  typically  assigned  only  to  well  supervised  daytime 
shifts  (14:97).  In  addition,  supervisors  also  protected 
women  who  did  not  perform  well,  apparently  attributing 
poor  performance  to  sex-role  limitations  (47:5). 

Although  a  dissatisfied  woman  may  encourage  stereo¬ 
typic  expectations  and  accept  overprotection,  such  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  is  typically  resented  by  both  men  and 
women.  Women  recognize  that  physical  labor  may  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  them;  they  see  it  as  one  aspect  of  their  new  job 
with  which  they  must  deal.  Supervisors  should  expect  women 
to  perform  physical  labor,  but  be  alert  for  physical 
fatigue  which  might  cause  safety  problems  (41:4).  Failure 
on  the  part  of  management  to  curtail  the  overprotection  of 
women  invites  problems  with  upgrade  training,  scheduling, 
morale  and  work  flow  (14:98). 

Negative  Assessment  of  Competency.  Role  stereo¬ 
types  cause  both  men  and  women  to  perceive  women  as  less 
capable  of  performing  nontraditional  jobs  (32:15). 

The  female  enlisted  worker  in  the  Air  Force  craft 
skills  may  consider  herself  prejudged,  even  before 
arrival  at  an  assignment,  to  be  less  capable,  less 
reliable,  and  less  competent  relative  to  newly  assigned 
male  coworkers  [14:98-99]. 

This  stereotyped  role  of  low  competency  manifests  itself 
in  mounting  pressures  on  the  woman  in  the  craft  job.  She 
may  think  her  mistakes  are  magnified  and  that  her  mistakes 
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are  generalized  to  other  women  performing  similar  work 
(14:98) . 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  supervisors  and 
coworkers  to  negatively  assess  the  competency  of  women 
poses  significant  problems  for  the  woman's  supervisor.  For 
example,  the  assignment  of  women  to  light  physical  jobs 
discussed  earlier  was  partially  caused  by  the  supervisor's 
attitudes  causing  him  to  underestimate  the  capabilities  of 
female  subordinates  (47:17).  The  resulting  failure  of 
women  to  obtain  the  needed  training  in  the  more  physical 
aspects  of  the  job  may  further  contribute  to  the  assessment 
of  incompetency,  in  effect  a  self-fulfilling  prophesy. 

The  supervisor  may  find  female  subordinates  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  males  as  a  result  of  Department  of  Defense  poli¬ 
cies  which  require  women  to  have  higher  entrance  test 
scores  than  male  counterparts  (15:12),  but  this  seems  not 
to  affect  their  view  of  the  woman's  competence.  Those  women 
who  do  successfully  face  the  pressures  associated  with  their 
role  conflict  are  more  likely  to  be  strong-willed  people; 
that  is,  to  exhibit  some  traits  considered  to  be  masculine. 
Supervisors  may  find  themselves  not  only  challenged  by  the 
more  questioning  attitudes  associated  with  intelligent 
people,  but  also  confused  by  the  woman  stereotyped  as  need¬ 
ing  protection  (41:4) . 

It  is  especially  important  that  supervisors  be 
aware  of  and  attempt  to  overcome  sexual  bias  in  the  critical 


area  of  performance  evaluation.  Biased  evaluations  are 
seen  as  taking  on  two  forms.  In  the  first  instance,  mana¬ 
gers  who  are  inexperienced  in  supervising  women  tend  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  working  in  all  phases  of  the  nontraditional 
job,  but  then  evaluate  these  women  on  the  basis  of  skills 
cutting  across  all  phases  of  the  job.  These  evaluations 
showed  competency  in  all  aspects  of  the  job;  however,  some 
portions  of  the  job  were  never  accomplished.  The  women 
were  nonetheless  upgraded  with  their  male  contemporaries 
(24:17)  leading  to  women  being  placed  into  positions  later 
for  which  they  had  not  received  the  needed  training/ 
experience.  The  second  sexual  bias  will  appear  as  word 
differentiation  in  the  narrative  portion  of  the  performance 
evaluation.  Although  the  numerical  scores  for  women  may 
be  the  same  as  for  men, 

.  .  .  raters  will  tend  to  use  sex-appropriate 
terms  when  describing  personnel;  that  is,  "decisive," 
"self-reliant,"  "willing  to  take  risks"  for  men  and 
"sensitive  to  other's  needs,"  "conscientious,"  and 
"liked  by  all"  in  describing  women  [23:16]. 

The  first  tendency  may  ultimately  result  in  the 
promotion  of  unqualified  personnel.  Women  of  lower  compe¬ 
tence  will  be  at  higher  skill  levels  and  will  perpetuate 
the  negative  assessment  of  competency  and  may  serve  as 
a  nonmotivator  for  male  coworkers.  In  the  second  type  of 
bias  all  terms  used  project  a  positive  image  of  the 
employee;  however,  the  male  related  terms  appeal  to 
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established  stereotypical  concepts  and  are  more  likely  to 
foster  advancement  in  a  military  setting  (23:16). 

Fear  of  Success.  Acceptance  of  success  often 
depends  on  factors  of  sex  and  on  the  particular  occupation. 
"Success  at  an  occupation  is  viewed  more  positively  if  this 
success  is  consistent  with  societal  conceptions  about  the 
sex  role  than  if  it  is  inconsistent  [19:537] ."  Success  is 
more  acceptable  for  males  them  females  in  male-dominated 
occupations,  particularly  in  the  craft  skills.  Society 
often  pressures  males  to  succeed  and  do  well,  while  females 
are  expected  to  be  passive  and  dependent  (19;  28;  38). 

A  woman's  fear  of  success  does  not  begin  in  the 
work  environment. 

The  conflict  between  femininity  and  achievement 
affects  girls  long  before  they  enter  the  work  force. 

Both  the  academic  achievement  and  the  occupational 
aspirations  of  many  girls  seem  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  socialization  for  femininity  [28:176]. 

The  educational  process,  by  channeling  females  toward 

humanitarian  and  clerical  services  and  away  from  technical 

and  scientific  fields,  generates  fewer  women  than  men  with 

technical  skills  and  interests  (49:118).  American  society 

values  achievement  in  these  technical  areas  highly,  but 

usually  considers  it  unfeminine  (28:176).  "This  culturally 

induced  conflict,  buttressed  by  various  social  institutions, 

may  partially  account  for  women's  limited  success  in  the 

world  of  paid  employment  [28:176]." 
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In  the  task  environment  women  may  perceive  they  are 
not  rewarded  for  success;  in  fact,  job  success  may  cost 
them  social  acceptance.  This  perception  reinforces  itself. 
If  women  are  expected  to  do  poorly,  they  will  do  so  in  the 
view  of  coworkers  and  supervisors  as  envisioned  in  the 
psychosocial  model  of  defeat  developed  by  Hinsdale.  This 
model 


.  .  .  describes  in  behavioral  terms  how  sex  role 
stereotyping  within  the  work  group  interacts  with 
psychological  constructs  (e.g.,  low  self-esteem,  fear 
of  success)  to  produce  a  "cycle  of  defeat"  which 
reinforces  precisely  those  fears  and  attitudes  which 
prevent  most  women  from  deviating  from  feminine 
behavioral  norms.  The  model  posits  that  many  women 
are  not  able  to  overcame  the  fears  and  attitudes  which 
prevent  them  from  displaying  those  behaviors  which 
are  adaptive  for  women  working  with  men  and  in  organi¬ 
zations.  It  is  these  same  fears  and  attitudes  that 
are  reinforced  by  supervisors  and  peers  when  women 
do  deviate  from  traditional  behavior  norms  (27:8). 


Physical  and  Operational  Job  Standards.  Working 
conditions  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  adaptive  efforts 
of  the  individual.  Detrimental  effects  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  can  be  minimized  by  providing  proper  clothing,  tools, 
instruction,  and  facilities  for  the  work  force  (14:25-26). 
Many  women  face  a  stereotype  of  not  being  able  to  do  the 
job  when  the  fault  may  lie  not  with  the  woman  or  even  the 
job  but  with  the  equipment  available.  Very  few  Air  Force 
job  standards  have  been  changed  to  reflect  the  new  average 
height,  strength  and  mechanical  aptitude  of  the  total  work 
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force,  to  include  the  large  number  of  women  projected  to 
enter  nontraditional  career  fields  (13:14). 

Evidence  of  male  oriented  physical  and  operational 
job  standards  in  the  Air  Force  was  provided  in  a  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  report  stated  that 

.  .  .  enlisted  women  have  been  assigned  to  pre¬ 
viously  all  male  craft  skills  with  requirements  that 
keep  them  from  working  effectively  and  .  .  .  opera¬ 
tional  requirements  have  not  been  established  for 
most  jobs  [13:14] . 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  of  women  in  the  craft  skills, 
especially  at  the  lower  "worker  level,"  suggests  the  need 
for  Air  Force  managers  to  reevaluate  the  work  environment. 

Most  of  the  tools  and  equipment  used  today  in  the 
more  task  oriented  jobs  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  almost  total  male  work  force.  For  example,  the  stan¬ 
dards  for  equipment,  tools,  and  required  tasks  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  career  field  were  based  on  the  size,  strength, 
reach  and  height  of  the  average  male.  When  women  came  into 
the  career  field  many  were  forced  to  work  to  the  limits  of 
their  endurance.  Like  some  smaller  men,  when  forced  to 
perform  tasks  not  related  to  their  AFSCs  (for  example, 
pitching  tents  and  handling  camouflage  netting  during 
deployment  exercises)  women  experienced  a  significantly 
greater  degree  of  difficulty  than  the  average  size  male 
for  whom  the  equipment  was  designed  (51:10).  Many  of  the 
tools  needed  were  awkward,  bulky,  or  inappropriate  for 
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women.  Many  clothing  items  such  as  uniforms,  safety  shoes, 
parkas,  gloves  and  rain  gear  were  still  not  available  in 
proper  sizes.  The  safety  and  survival  gear  is  particu¬ 
larly  critical  in  this  respect  (14:106-12),  and  much  of  it 
is  still  not  available  operationally  to  fit  the  smaller 
women. 

The  physical  test  or  "X"  Factor  Strength  Test,  was 
initiated  at  Air  Force  basic  military  training  in  January 
1976.  The  test  includes  factors  of  reach,  body  size, 
finger  dexterity  and  a  doctor’s  subjective  estimate  of  an 
individual's  ability.  The  key  element  in  the  test  involves 
lifting  a  70-pound  weight  to  a  height  of  6  feet.  Many 
women  cannot  manage  this;  however,  for  those  who  do,  almost 
any  job  in  the  Air  Force  is  open  to  them  (51:32). 

A  problem  still  exists  with  uniforms  for  women. 
Eleanor  McManus,  Air  Force  Systems  Command  military  advisor 
for  women,  recently  announced  that 

.  .  .  problems  involve  uniform  combinations.  As 
women  move  into  newly  open  career  fields  more  special¬ 
ized  uniform  equipment  is  needed.  For  example,  we 
didn't  have  combat  boots  that  properly  fit  women  [6:46], 

This  situation  is  being  corrected.  The  Defense  Advisory 
Committee  for  Women  in  the  Service  (DACOWITS)  has  asked 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  set  up  a  committee  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  on  deficiencies  in  field/organiza¬ 
tional  clothing  as  well  as  the  special  equipment  important 
to  unit  missions  (24:12).  The  use  of  human  engineering 
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techniques  will  allow  jobs  to  be  more  effectively  accom¬ 
plished  by  smaller,  weaker  persons  and  particularly  by  the 
increasing  proportion  of  female  workers  (5).  Nevertheless, 
the  problem  of  male-oriented  physical  and  operational  job 
standards  still  exists  and  has  significant  negative  effects 
on  women  entering  predominately  male  oriented  fields. 


Female  Role  Definitions/Prescriptions.  This  area 
sunmarizes  to  a  large  extent  the  previous  stereotypes.  A 
study  by  Broverman  et  al .  indicates  that  women  incorporate 
the  aspects  of  femininity  into  their  own  self  image.  Often 
the  negative  aspects  of  this  stereotype  (relative  incompe¬ 
tence,  irrationality,  passivity)  are  also  accepted  (12:67). 

A  study  of  New  England  College  students 

.  .  .  indicate  that  the  concepts  of  the  ideal  man 
and  the  ideal  woman  in  both  men  and  women  subjects 
closely  parallel  the  male  and  female  sex-role  stereo¬ 
types.  The  ideal  woman  is  perceived  as  significantly 
less  aggressive,  less  independent,  less  dominant,  less 
active,  more  emotional,  having  greater  difficulty  in 
making  decisions,  etc.,  than  the  ideal  man;  .  .  .  Both 
greater  competence  in  men  than  in  women,  and  greater 
warmth  and  expressiveness  in  women  than  in  men,  then, 
are  apparently  desirable  in  our  contemporary  society. 
Furthermore,  .  .  .  results  suggest  that  the  college 
population,  a  group  which  tends  to  be  critical  of  tra¬ 
ditional  social  norms  and  conventions,  nonetheless 
believes  that  the  existing  sex-role  stereotypes  are 
desirable  [12:69] . 

This  sex  role  stereotype  may  interfere  with  a 
woman's  socialization  into  the  task  environment.  Even  if 
a  woman  has  little  difficulty  conceptualizing  herself  in  a 
nontraditional  job,  she  may  still  be  ill-prepared  to  work 
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with  her  male  peers  effectively  because  of  her  inter¬ 
personal  orientation  (45:11). 


Socialization 

The  role  stereotypes  previously  discussed  were 
found  to  impact  on  the  socialization  of  women  into  pre¬ 
viously  all  male  work  environments  (14:95).  The  sociali¬ 
zation  process  acquaints  new  members  of  a  group  with  the 
required  behavior  patterns,  norms  and  value  system  of  that 
group  (20;  39;  43) .  Many  factors  can  impact  upon  the 
socialization  process.  Cook  and  Wilkey's  study  considered 
three  of  the  most  critical  factors  to  be  job  satisfaction, 
supervisory  treatment,  and  the  relationship  with  coworkers 
(14:20).  Though  treated  separately  below,  they  are  inter¬ 
twined  in  their  effect  upon  women  entering  the  craft  skills. 
For  example. 


.  .  .  the  woman  doing  a  "man's  job"  is  experiencing 
considerable  resentment.  She  reports  more  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  her  supervisor  and  her  progress  .  .  .  , 
but  gets  greater  self-esteem  from  the  work  than  the 
woman  in  the  traditional  rating  [45:18]. 


Factors  of  Socialization 

Job  Satisfaction.  Women  may  experience  great  dis¬ 
parity  between  what  they  anticipate  from  the  job  and  the 
actual  working  conditions  (3:10).  A  woman  enthusiastically 
entering  a  previously  male  dominated  career  field  has. 
optimistic  views  of  her  expected  job  satisfaction;  however, 
she  could  experience  disappointment.  A  lack  of  job 
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satisfaction  will  increase  employee  turnover  and  absentee¬ 
ism  (30:86).  A  Navy  study  concluded  that  in  the  nontra- 
ditional  fields  such  as  electrical  repair,  maintenance, 
and  crafts,  women  experienced  greater  attrition  than  in 
traditional  jobs  in  medical,  administration  and  communica¬ 
tion  (48:36)  . 

Disappointment  in  the  job  may  also  result  from 
women  being  inappropriately  assigned  to  a  job  which  does 
not  require  the  talents  they  have  to  offer  (39:287).  Air 
Force  recruiting  goals  are  designed  to  distribute  women 
proportionately  among  all  open  career  fields;  however,  this 
goal  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  different  rates 
at  which  men  and  women  qualify  in  the  various  aptitude 
areas.  A  recent  study  by  the  Inspector  General  showed  that 
58  percent  of  male  enlistees  were  working  in  the  area  of 
their  highest  aptitude  while  only  10  percent  of  the  women 
were  (47:3).  Recruiting  objectives  should  be  responsive 
to  the  relative  rates  at  which  men  and  women  comprise  the 
available  qualified  resources  (47:6). 

Improvement  in  the  work  environment  itself  may  be 
possible,  but  many  jobs  in  the  craft  skills  require  per¬ 
sonnel  to  work  in  less  than  ideal  conditions.  Workers  who 
are  supported  by  the  supervisor  and  coworkers  in  adapting 
to  this  new  situation  may  complete  the  adjustment  process 
rapidly;  others  who  are  not  supported  may  never  adapt 
(3:6)  . 
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"Because  satisfaction  is  manageable  and  influences 
absenteeism  and  turnovers,  organizations  can  control 
absenteeism  and  turnover  (30:87]."  Control  is  important 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  schedule  interruptions, 
overstaffing,  recruitment  and  training  costs  (30:87) .  Of 
particular  concern  to  the  manager  of  craft  workers  is  "that 
women's  job  satisfaction,  like  men's,  is  related  to  their 
occupational  status:  those  in  low  status  blue-collar  and 
services  jobs  are  the  least  satisfied  (8:364]." 

Unequal/Unfair  Supervisory  Treatment.  According 
to  Cook  and  Wilkey, 

The  statistical  correlations  indicate  that  when  a 
supervisor  is  perceived  to  actively  integrate  role 
stereotyped  behavior  into  his  actions  with  female 
workers,  his  supervisory  treatment  is  perceived  to  be 
unequal  or  unfair  (14:100]. 

Fair  treatment  by  the  immediate  supervisor  is  important 
because  he  or  she  is  generally  considered  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  person  to  the  new  female  employee  (14:99;  30:172). 
Through  the  supervisor,  the  woman  receives  rewards,  punish¬ 
ment,  feedback  and  help.  The  supervisor's  treatment  of 
the  female  worker  becomes  a  major  factor  in  how  she  learns 
the  cultures  and  values  of  the  new  job  setting  and  adapts 
to  them  (14:20,25).  Although  "job  adaptation  can  be 
enhanced  by  a  skilled  supervisor  or  hindered  by  one  less 
skilled  [14:100],"  equal  treatment  may  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  military  environment. 
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.  .  .  sexual  equality  tears  at  the  very  fabric  of 
military  life,  where  the  ultimate  decision  making 
power  still  resides  in  male  hands  and  where  most  wives 
have  accepted  secondary  status  to  the  male  and  his 
career  [48:35] . 

That  supervisors  treat  women  unequally  seems  to  be 
generally  acknowledged.  "Many  coworkers,  supervisors, 
first  sergeants  and  commanders  believe  women  receive 
preferential  treatment.  .  .  [47:5]."  "Even  well-meaning 
supervisors  may  hold  preconceptions  about  what  women  can 
and  ought  to  do  and  may  assign  jobs  or  make  training 
opportunities  available  accordingly  [48:35]."  Although 
women  expect  to  be  treated  as  ladies,  they  also  expect  to 
be  treated  equally  and  to  do  all  aspects  of  the  job 
required  of  their  male  counterparts  (41:4).  Supervisors 
must  face  the  difficult  task  of  establishing  equal  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  employees  while  dealing  with  role  stereotypes. 
Many  women  are  skilled  and  ambitious.  Supervisors  must 
overcome  their  stereotyped  attitudes  and  help  women  sub¬ 
ordinates  "...  out  of  their  natural  reluctance  to  posi¬ 
tion  themselves  as  superior  to  men  [41:5],"  and  to  do  their 
best  to  train  for  advancement  (41:4,5). 

Several  consequences  of  unequal  treatment  by  super¬ 
visors  exist  within  the  work  environment.  First,  a  woman 
may  perceive  that  there  are  higher  demands  on  her  for 
rewards  equal  to  those  of  her  male  counterparts.  This 
perceived  discrimination  and  work  related  pressure  may 
result  in  job  dissatisfaction  and  lower  productivity  for 
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women  unable  to  achieve  at  the  higher  level.  Or  the  super¬ 
visor's  expectation  may  be  too  low,  causing  the  female  to 
respond  with  less  than  her  maximum  productivity  (14:100). 

Second,  a  woman  may  experience  sexual  harassment. 

One  survey  found  that  45  percent  of  working  women  had 
experienced  sexual  harassment,  which  included  overtures 
(both  verbal  and  physical)  and  repeated  verbal  comments 
and  jokes  of  a  sexual  nature.  This  problem  is  particularly 
compounded  by  the  difficulty  of  effectively  maintaining 
delicate  supervisor/ subordinate  relationships.  Sexual 
harassment  also  extends  beyond  the  supervisor. 

The  lack  of  satisfying  work  is  a  problem  women  share 
with  men.  Women,  however,  also  face  their  coworkers' 
hostility  and  undesired  sexual  advances  by  male  workers, 
supervisors,  customers,  or  clients  [8:366]. 

Third,  a  source  of  qualified  supervisors  may  be 
overlooked.  "...  married  women  may  be  denied  opportuni¬ 
ties  [for  increased  responsibility]  because  the  company 
fears  they  will  leave  if  their  husbands  change  jobs 
[23:618]."  Firms  displaying  this  attitude  will  likely 
experience  a  high  turnover  in  female  personnel  because 
there  is  no  incentive  for  career  minded  married  women  to 
remain  with  such  an  organization. 

Although  our  society  generally  subscribes  to  equal 
and  fair  treatment,  managers  may  find  themselves  faced  with 
situations  where  equality  is  difficult  to  achieve.  Because 
women  are  tasked  with  home  life  and  child  care 
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responsibilities  more  frequently  than  men,  "all  working 
mothers  suffer  from  the  lack  of  child  care  [services], 


[and]  the  inflexibility  of  work  schedules  .  .  .  [8:368]." 
But  of  greater  concern  to  the  craft  skill  supervisor,  such 
as  in  aircraft  maintenance,  is  that  swing  shifts  and  forced 
overtime  require  "...  the  working  mother  .  .  .  [to] 
readjust  her  home  and  child  care  arrangements  week  after 
week  to  accommodate  the  demands  of  the  workplace  [8:368]." 


Negative  Feedback  from  Male  Coworkers.  The  social 
aspect  of  the  work  environment  is  fundamental  to  job  suc¬ 
cess.  "...  turnover  is  directly  related  to  group 
acceptance  [30:195]."  Coworkers  "...  can  provide  the 
focal  point  for  the  individual  to  learn  the  values,  norms, 
and  expectations  of  the  group  and  of  the  organization 
[14:25]."  More  importantly,  coworkers  provide  praise, 
social  acceptance  and  interpersonal  rewards  which  can 
influence  motivation  and  are  often  valued  more  highly  than 
pay  and  promotion  (30:172). 

If  a  female  worker  perceives  that  male  coworkers 
stereotypically  view  her  as  protected,  less  competent 
and  as  less  than  an  equal  working  partner,  this  per¬ 
ception  will  have  detrimental  impact  on  the  job 
socialization  of  the  female  worker  [14:101]. 

As  O' Farrell's  research  on  women  entering  nontra- 
ditional  craft  jobs  observes  ...  as  much  as  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  job  was  learned  informally  from  other 
workers  on  the  job.  Because  of  strong  group  norms, 
cliques,  status,  job  satisfaction  and  generally  nega¬ 
tive  attitudes,  women  are  excluded  from  the  informal 


peer  group  training.  Consequently,  they  did  not  learn 
the  job  as  well  as  men,  thus  reinforcing  negative 
attitudes  about  women  not  being  able  to  do  craft  work 
[8:366] . 

Given  the  importance  of  the  coworker's  relationship, 
modifying  the  attitudes  of  male  coworkers  is  assumed  to  be 
important.  A  Navy  study  which  is  also  very  applicable  to 
Air  Force  reported  that  "The  strength  of  job  relevant  sexual 
stereotypes  held  by  recruits  are  also  of  concern  to  the 
Navy  because  of  the  potential  for  behavior  manifestations 
that  interfere  with  good  human  resource  management  [45:12]." 
Reversal  of  the  stereotypic  roles  is  not  anticipated  to  be 
a  rapid,  but  rather  a  gradual  process.  Given  these  long¬ 
term  expectations,  results  of  Naval  studies  are  not  con¬ 
clusive.  One  early  U.S.  Navy  study  hypothesized  that 
stereotypic  bias  would  gradually  diminish.  Later  research 
concluded,  however,  that  "...  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  preconceptions  based  solely  on  knowledge  of  gender 
are  not  disappearing.  .  .  [45:13]."  This  conclusion  is 
based  on  a  questionnaire  given  to  a  sample  of  male  recruits 
during  June  of  three  consecutive  years.  Selected  questions 
and  their  responses  are  shown  in  Table  1.  In  contrast, 

".  .  .  men  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  judge  the  per¬ 
formance  of  women  in  Navy  jobs  have  less  reservation  about 
their  capabilities  than  those  who  lack  this  experience 
[45:13] ." 
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TABLE  1 

SEXUAL  STEREOTYPING  AMONG  NAVY  RECRUITS  (MALES) 


Agree 

Item 

1975 

(N-849) 

1976 

(N-1163) 

1977 

(N-1000) 

It  is  unfair  to  promote 
on  the  basis  of  sex 

82% 

71% 

70% 

Training  women  is  often 
wasteful 

8% 

14% 

15% 

Women  are  out  sick  more 
than  men 

15% 

22% 

24% 

Women  have  a  time  of  the 
month  when  their  emo¬ 
tions  interfere  with 
their  jobs 

42% 

56% 

56% 

I  would  not  want  to  fly 
in  an  airplane  piloted 
by  a  woman 

lit 

16% 

18% 

Source:  Sorenson,  Richard  C.  and  Patricia  J.  Thomas. 
"Utilization  of  Women  in  the  Navy."  16  February  1978. 
Presentation  to:  Training  and  Personnel  Technology  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Utilization  of  Women  in  Military  Service. 
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As  more  and  more  women  enter  craft  skills  which 
were  previously  all  male  and  women  no  longer  are  minimally 
represented  in  these  careers,  the  amount  of  perceived  role 
stereotyping  and  the  associated  job  socialization  problems 
may  be  expected  to  diminish  (14:103). 

Integration  studies  at  Yale  and  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versities  found  generally  that,  while  the  ideal  mix 
was  not  surprisingly  half  and  half,  social  problems 
were  less  likely  to  develop  when  the  ratio  of  men  to 
women  was  lower  than  three  to  one.  Above  that 
threshold,  according  to  the  researchers,  some  women 
tended  to  assume  a  "superwoman"  role  and  to  make  more 
male  friends  them  they  normally  would,  while  the  men 
tended  to  socially  reject  them  as  inferior  [10:92]. 


Summary 

Literature  associated  with  women  entering  nontra- 
ditional  career  fields  shows  many  problems  which  may  arise 
because  of  role  stereotypic  behavior  and  the  effect  that 
behavior  has  on  the  job  socialization  process  in  the  craft 
skill  area.  Although  the  influence  of  role  stereotypes  is 
strong,  the  need  for  caution  when  evaluating  the  question¬ 
naire  results  also  exists  and  is  probably  best  demonstrated 
in  the  literature  associated  with  the  coworker  relation¬ 
ships.  Respondee  perceptions  may  reflect  views  from  either 
limited  or  extensive  work  experience,  or  perceptions  may 
be  affected  by  varying  work  environments.  The  methodology 
chapter  which  follows  demonstrates  how  the  data  was 
reviewed  in  light  of  these  considerations. 
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CHAPTER  III 

RESEARCH  DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 

This  research  effort  continues  the  data  analysis 
of  the  Cook  and  Wilkey  thesis,  LSSR  6-77A,  "Social  Problems 
of  Enlisted  Women  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  Craft 
Skills"  (14) .  The  data  used  were  collected  as  part  of  the 
Cook  and  Wilkey  effort.  A  number  of  methodological  con¬ 
ventions  established  in  this  previous  work  were  therefore 
necessarily  continued  in  this  study.  In  addition,  the 
techniques  of  factor  analysis  and  content  analysis  were 
used  to  validate,  extend  and  further  define  the  original 
analysis . 


Description  of  Universe, 

"Population,  and  Sample 

Universe 

The  universe  consisted  of  all  women  working  in  what 
has  previously  been  identified  as  predominantly  an  all-male 
skilled  trade  (14:28-29).  This  universe  includes  those 
military  skill  areas  which  were  first  opened  to  enlisted 
women  in  January  1973  (see  Table  2) . 

Population 

The  population  consists  of  all  USAF  enlisted  women 
assigned  within  the  continental  United  States  during  the 
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period  January  to  May  1977  in  the  USAF  specialty  codes 
(AFSCs)  listed  in  Table  2  (14). 

TABLE  2 

NONTRADITIONAL  CAREER  FIELDS 


AFSC  Career  Field 

30XXX  .  Communications  -  Electronics 

31XXX  .  Missile  Electronic  Maintenance 

32XXX  .  Avionics  Systems  Specialties 

42XXX  .  ...  Aircraft  Systems  Maintenance 

43XXX  .  Aircraft  Maintenance 

53XXX  .  Metal  Working 

54XXX  .  Mechanical/Electrical 

55XXX  .  Structural /Pavements 


Source:  (14:5) . 


Census 

The  Cook  and  Wilkey  study  was  originally  designed 
to  study  a  stratified  random  sample  of  seventy-five  enlisted 
women  from  each  of  the  career  fields  listed  in  Table  2 
(14:29-30).  However,  in  generating  the  sample,  the  Air 
Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  Brooks  AFS ,  Texas  erred 
and  provided  a  census  of  the  population.  It  was  not  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  information  available,  for  Cook  and  Wilkey 
to  generate  the  required  stratified  random  samples.  After 
receiving  appropriate  approvals,  the  instrument  was  mailed 
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to  the  3620-person  census  of  the  population.  This  change 
dramatically  increased  the  number  of  cases  being  analyzed, 
and  also  greatly  reduced  any  concerns  which  might  have 
existed  in  making  inferences  from  the  contents  of  the  data 
to  the  population  (14:57-58). 

However,  because  the  data  represents  a  response 
from  a  census  rather  than  a  random  sample  of  the  population, 
readers  are  cautioned  that  the  results  obtained  from  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  Cook  and  Wilkey  data  base  may  be  biased  by  the 
omission  of  some  systematic  variance  in  the  nonresponding 
portion  of  the  population.  The  perceptions  of  the  non¬ 
respondents  are  not  known,  as  detailed  in  the  instrument 
section  of  this  study,  pages  41-42.  Nevertheless,  with  51 
percent  of  the  entire  population  responding,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  respondents  in  general  represent  the  views  of  the 
target  population.  Their  opinions  are  therefore  treated 
as  characteristic  of  the  entire  population..  This  assumption 
is  reinforced  by  the  large  size  of  the  data  base  and  by  the 
views  expressed  by  similar  respondents  in  other  studies 
(27;  45;  48). 

Data  Collection  Instrument/Variables 

The  data  were  collected  via  a  mailed  questionnaire. 
The  instrument  was  mailed  to  the  widely  dispersed  popula¬ 
tion  to  obtain  the  most  representative  data  at  a  reasonable 
cost  within  the  time  constraints.  Strict  confidentiality 
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of  the  respondents'  identities  was  maintained.  A  copy  of 
the  instrument  is  included  as  Appendix  A.  In  addition  to 
identifying  demographic  characteristics  of  the  respondents, 
the  instrument  was  designed  to  measure  the  eight  variables 
described  in  Chapter  II. 

Variables 

The  eight  variables  were  grouped  into  two  major 
factors  (categories) --role  stereotypes  and  socialization 
factors.*  Each  variable  was  measured  by  from  eight  to 
fourteen  separate  questions.  The  question  grouping  for 
each  variable  is  presented  as  Appendix  B.  The  role  stereo¬ 
types  measured  included  the  individual's  perception  of 
(1)  assessment  of  competency,  (2)  fear  of  success, 

(3)  overprotectiveness,  (4)  lack  of  physical  and  opera¬ 
tional  job  standards,  and  (5)  role  definition/prescription. 
The  job  socialization  factors  included  the  individual's 
perception  of  (1)  job  satisfaction,  (2)  coworker  relations, 
and  (3)  supervisory  treatment  and/or  acceptance  (14:49-50). 

Questions 

The  questions  on  stereotypes  were  developed  from  a 
detailed  interview  guide  used  to  conduct  a  previous  Air 

*Factoral  experiments  permit  the  experimentor  to 
evaluate  the  combined  effect  of  several  variables  when  used 
simultaneously.  The  information  obtained  is  often  more 
complete  than  single  variable  experiments  (50:309). 
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Force  study  (Leonard  1976) .  The  socialization  factor  ques¬ 
tions  were  adopted  from  a  previously  used  Air  Force  ques¬ 
tionnaire  (Jordan  1975) . 


Role  Stereotypes.  The  competency  questions  were 
designed  to  measure  the  respondents'  perceptions  of 
such  attributes  as  being  independent,  objective, 
logical,  competitive,  and  skilled  in  business.  The 
overprotectiveness  questions  measured  the  degree  to 
which  women  perceived  they  received  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  for  dirty,  heavy,  physical  labor  and/or  dangerous 
work.  The  physical  and  operational  job  standards  ques¬ 
tions  measured  the  perceived  degree  to  which  female 
capacities  and  limitations  affected  the  woman's  ability 
to  perform  the  required  work  tasks  (3:14], 

The  role  definition/prescription  questions  were  designed 
to  measure  "...  the  perceived  degree  to  which  concepts 
of  the  ideal  coworker  parallels  the  male  and  female  sex- 
role  stereotypes  (14:55]."  Fear  of  success  questions  were 
designed  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  success  was  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  appropriate  based  on  factors  of  occupation  and 
sex  (14:56)  . 


Socialization  Factors.  The  supervisory  treatment 
questions  were  designed  to  measure  the  perceptions  of 
the  equitable  distribution  of  rewards,  punishments, 
feedback  and  help  with  problems  by  individual  super¬ 
visors  to  each  respondent.  The  coworker  relations 
questions  measured  the  perceived  degree  of  male  worker 
resistance  to  female  socialization  indicated  by  the 
use  of  negative  and/or  biased  feedback  or  other  dys¬ 
functional  group  activities.  The  job  satisfaction 
questions  were  designed  to  measure  the  degree  of  dis¬ 
sonance  between  worker  expectations  and  organizational 
reality  in  the  work  environment  (3:14). 

The  prior  studies  from  which  the  instrument  ques¬ 
tions  were  developed  analyzed  the  original  questions  for 
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reliability  and  validity;  however,  the  necessary  minor 
wording  changes  and  the  compilation  into  a  new  instrument 
may  have  changed  these  prior  results.  The  completed  instru¬ 
ment  was  subjected  to  a  limited  pretest,  while  face 
validity  was  concurred  in  by  a  panel  of  experts.  Overall, 
however.  Cook  and  Wilkey  assumed  instrument  validity  based 
upon  the  content  of  their  instrument  and  its  relationship 
to  the  earlier  studies  (3:8). 

Response  Scales 

With  the  exception  of  the  demographic  data,  the 
questionnaire  used  the  Likert-type  scale  which  measures 
information  on  an  ordinal  level;  however,  the  scales 
solicited  data  which  were  interval  in  nature.  The  zero 
point  in  such  a  scale  is  arbitrary  which  restricts  the  use 
of  the  ratio  concepts  (18:117).  Cardinality  in  scaling 
was  assumed  on  the  basis  that  "equally- appearing  intervals 
are  equal  [29:439]."  The  acceptance  of  data  from  a  Likert- 
type  scaled  instrument  as  interval  in  nature  is  supported 
in  studies  referenced  by  McNichols.  These  studies  compared 
the  same  responses  using  two  different  coding  schemes  and 
found  similar  results  (35:18-19). 

If  the  multivariate  analysis  is  based  on  the  cor¬ 
relation  structure  of  the  variables  [as  in  the  Cook 
and  Wilkey  analysis],  very  little  difference  will  be 
observed  [35:19]. 

Kerlinger  further  supports  this  assumption  by  stating: 
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.  .  .  though  most  psychological  scales  are  basically 
ordinal,  we  can  with  considerable  assurance  often  assume 
equality  of  interval.  The  argument  is  evidential. 

If  we  have,  say,  two  or  three  measures  of  the  same  vari¬ 
able  (Cook  and  Wilkey  used  8-14] ,  and  these  measures 
are  all  substantially  and  linearly  related  (as  shown 
by  Cook  and  Wilkey] ,  then  equal  intervals  can  be 
assumed.  .  .  . 

The  best  procedure  would  seem  to  be  to  treat  ordinal 
measurements  as  though  they  were  interval  measurements, 
but  to  be  constantly  alert  to  the  possibility  of  GROSS 
inequality  of  intervals  (29:440-41). 


Instrument 


The  instrument  was  mailed  to  all  3620  Air  Force 
enlisted  women  then  serving  in  the  career  fields 
shown  in  Table  2.  Two  hundred  surveys  were  returned,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  enlisted  women  had  been  transferred  or  dis¬ 
charged.  Responses  were  obtained  from  1736  women  for  a 
response  rate  of  50.76  percent  (14:56).  Cook  and  Wilkey 
stated  that  these  200  returned  questionnaires  represented 

.  .  .  only  those  individuals  for  whom  the  research¬ 
ers  received  written  notification  of  discharge  or 
transfer.  It  is  unknown  how  many  others  have  been 
transferred  or  discharged,  therefore,  no  additional 
corrections  for  this  factor  were  made  to  the  data  base. 
In  addition,  leaves  and/or  temporary  duty  assignments 
may  have  reduced  the  response  rate  [14:60]. 

The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  measure  personal 
attitudes  and  opinions  that  might  easily  be  considered 
"sensitive"  by  the  respondents.  Therefore,  anonymity  of 
the  respondents  was  guaranteed  (14:30)  to  avoid  any  fear 
of  retribution  on  the  part  of  the  respondents,  to  avoid  a 
possible  reduction  in  response  rate  caused  by  that  fear, 
and  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  responses  possible  (2) . 


Because  of  the  anonymity,  no  second  mailing  was  possible. 
Consequently,  no  test  could  be  made  to  correlate  the 
responses  from  the  primary  data  source  with  a  follow-up 
response  group.  Therefore,  the  respondents  could  not  be 
demonstrated  to  be  similar  to  the  nonrespondents.  (Even 
if  a  second  response  group  were  present,  it  could  still  be 
argued  that  the  total  respondees  might  not  reflect  the  view 
of  the  remaining  nonrespondees.)  However,  since  the  survey 
was  mailed  to  a  census,  the  response  rate  of  50.76  percent 
represents  over  half  of  the  total  population.  This  is  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  the  population  than  is  normally 
included  in  studies  drawing  samples  from  a  population  and 
can  be  expected  to  reasonably  represent  the  population  (2) . 
Thus,  this  study  assumes  that  these  responses  consistently 
and  accurately  represent  the  opinions  of  the  population. 

Analysis 

Cook  and  Wilkey  Analysis 

In  analyzing  the  data.  Cook  and  Wilkey  grouped  the 
questions  by  variable  and  then  studied  the  relationships 
of  one  variable  set  (role  stereotypes)  with  the  other 
(socialization  factors) .  Thus  their  methodology  had  to 
deal  with  both  multiple  measures  within  each  variable  set 
as  well  as  the  relationships  between  the  sets.  Canonical 
correlation  was  an  appropriate  methodology  for  Cook  and 
Wilkey  because  it  allowed  them  to  work  with  overlapping 
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multivariate  constructs  while  correcting  for  multicollinear- 
ity  (linear  dependency  among  variables)  within  the  variable 
sets.  It  also  provided  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
contribution  of  each  variable  to  the  overall  relationship 
(35:81) . 


This  technique  assumes  that  the  researchers  have 
independently  established  a  theoretical  meaning  for 
both  the  predictor  and  criterion  sets  of  variables 
as  sets  [14:69] . 

In  addition  to  developing  this  theoretical  justification. 
Cook  and  Wilkey  also  used  Pearson  product-moment  correla¬ 
tion  matrices  for  the  sets  of  variables  to  confirm  a  numeri¬ 
cal  association  among  the  variables  in  the  sets  (14:69). 

The  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  represents 
an  index  of  the  degree  of  linear  relationships  between 
variables  (44:195).  Cook  and  Wilkey  not  only  found  highly 
significant  Pearson  product-moment  correlations  among  the 
".  .  .  role  stereotypes,  among  the  factors  of  job  sociali¬ 
zation,  and  between  these  two  sets  of  variables  considered 
individually  or  as  groups  [14:98],"  but  also  found  that 
the  direction  of  the  correlations  paralleled  the  findings 
of  the  civilian  literature  (14:94). 

That  is,  as  women  perceive  that  they  are  overpro¬ 
tected,  that  they  are  viewed  as  being  less  competent, 
and  that  the  physical  and  operational  job  standards 
are  heavily  male  oriented,  they  experience  negative 
perceptions  of  the  effects  of  job  socialization  similar 
to  those  reported  in  the  civilian  literature  [14:95]. 

Thus,  the  theoretical  constructs  of  stereotype  and 
socialization  factors  assumed  initially  in  the  Cook  and 
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Wilkey  thesis  were  statistically  supported,  providing  the 
necessary  justification  for  using  canonical  correlation. 
Using  the  canonical  correlation  technique.  Cook  and  Wilkey 
were  able  to  conclude  that 

.  .  .  role  stereotypes  as  a  group  are  associated 
with  the  level  of  adaptation  and  job  socialization 
experienced  by  female  enlisted  workers  in  the  Air  Force 
craft  career  field  environment. 

The  research  proposition  is  clearly  supported  by 
two  separate  statistical  analysis  techniques  (Pearson 
product -moment  and  canonical  correlation] .  As  Air 
Force  enlisted  women  employed  in  the  surveyed  craft 
skills  perceive  the  existence  of  role  stereotypes, 
these  stereotypes  impact  the  perceived  level  of  job 
socialization  (14:95-96]. 


Factor  Analysis 

Factor  analysis  is  a  collection  of  techniques  and 
procedures  which  enable  the  researcher  to  examine  the  under¬ 
lying  patterns  or  relationships  that  may  exist  in  a  set  of 
data,  and  to  group  the  data  by  these  patterns  or  factors 
(36:469).  This  data  reduction  technique  flows  from  the  law 
of  parsimony  which  states  that  if  phenomena  can  be  described 
with  fewer  factors  it  should  be  done  (42:381).  Factor 
analysis  was  used  to  determine  if  the  underlying  pattern 
of  questions  and  variables  in  the  data,  as  assumed  by  Cook 

and  Wilkey,  was  identical  to  the  pattern  generated  inde- 

2 

pendently  by  the  factor  analytic  technique. 

2 

The  computational  portions  of  this  procedure  were 
performed  using  the  Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences  (SPSS)  Chapter  24  (36). 


The  first  step  in  factor  analysis  is  to  construct 
a  complete  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  matrix.  The 
correlation  matrix  defines  the  appropriate  measure  of 
association  among  the  factors  (36:470,474). 

The  second  step  involves  an  analysis  of  the  initial 
factorization  to  ascertain  the  optimum  number  of  major 
variables  on  the  basis  of  the  interrelationships  exhibited 
in  the  data  (3:9).  Using  eigenvalues,  the  newly  created 
variables  can  be  interpreted  as  the  exact  mathematical 
transformation  of  the  original  variables  (36:470). 

The  eigenvalue,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  squared 
loadings  for  each  factor,  is  a  measure  of  the  fractional 
portion  of  the  variance  of  the  original  variables  that  the 
factor  explains.  Any  factor  with  an  eigenvalue  of  one  or 
greater 

.  .  .  explains  at  least  the  fraction  1/K  [k-the  mani¬ 
festation  variables,  i.e.,  the  number  of  questions], 
so  the  rule  of  thumb  is  to  retain  all  components  associ¬ 
ated  with  eigenvalues  of  one  or  greater  [35:6-24]. 

A  more  sophisticated  procedure  which  may  refine 
the  results  of  the  eigenvalue  test  is  the  Cattell-scree 
test  (35:6-25).  The  test  is  designed  to  eliminate  factors 
which  have  low  factor  contributions  (42:361).  The  scree 
test  is  a  graphical  approach  that  plots  the  percentage  of 
variance  explained  by  each  factor  against  that  factor  number 
for  all  factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  one.  The 
plots  should  have  a  decreasingly  negative  slope  until 
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trivial  factors  (or  scree)  are  reached.  This  point  is 
represented  by  a  relatively  sharp  "knee-down"  of  the  line 
connecting  the  plotted  points.  The  graphed  curve  generally 
levels  off  to  the  right  of  this  knee-down.  The  number  of 
factors  to  the  left  of  and  including  the  scree  point  is 
the  number  of  factors  that  should  be  considered  significant 
(35:6-24).  The  data  were  then  refactored  against  this 
specific  number  of  significant  factors. 

Thurstone's  test  for  simple  structure  was  then 
accomplished  to  ensure  the  rotated  solutions  evidence  simple 
structure  (26:112).  Thurstone  argued  that  it  was  necessary 
to  rotate  factor  matrices  to  interpret  them  in  a  way  which 
provides  a  relatively  pure  interpretation  of  each  factor 
(35:6-42).  Thurstone  devised  five  properties  of  a  factor 
structure  which  are  desirable  and  necessary  to  meet  the 
simple  structured  requirement: 

1.  Each  row  of  the  factor  structure  matrix  should 
include  at  least  one  zero. 

2.  Each  column  of  the  factor  structure  matrix  should 
contain  at  least  as  many  zeros  as  there  are 
retained  factors. 

3.  Every  pair  of  columns  should  contain  several  load¬ 
ings  which  are  zero  in  one  column  but  not  in  the 
other. 

4.  If  more  than  four  factors  are  retained,  every  pair 
of  columns  should  contain  zero  loadings  on  a  large 
number  of  variables  in  common. 

5.  For  every  pair  of  columns,  only  a  few  manifesta¬ 
tion  variables  should  have  nonzero  loadings  in  both 
columns  [35:6-42]. 

The  SPSS  Principle  Factoring  with  interaction  (PA2) 
procedure  and  the  maximum  variance  orthogonal  rotation 
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(VARIMAX)  options  were  used.  In  these  procedures  the  above 
criteria  are  quantified  as  an  objective  function  which 
attempts  to  simplify  the  columns  in  the  factor  structure  by 
maximizing  the  variances  of  each  column.  The  orthogonally 
rotated  matrix  optimizes  this  objective  function,  producing 
the  maximum  number  of  low  (near  zero)  and  or  high  (near  1) 
variable  loadings  (35;  36) . 

The  third  step  is  to  examine  the  rotated  factor 
matrix  for  the  variable  loadings3  of  each  question  on  each 
factor.  Questions  are  assigned  to  factors  based  on  the 
strength  of  these  factor  loadings.  Next,  each  factor  load¬ 
ing  is  reviewed  to  determine  whether  it  is 

.  .  .  either  very  large  [which  would  indicate  the 
question  is  important  in  defining  the  factorl  or  very 
small  [which  would  indicate  the  question  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  factor)  [35:6-42). 

All  loadings  of  .10  or  less  can  be  considered  as  zero 
(25:509).  Loadings  of  0.3  or  greater  were  considered  ade¬ 
quately  high  and  were  compared  to  the  other  loadings  and 
subjectively  evaluated  prior  to  assigning  the  question  to 
a  factor  (33) .  Questions  which  did  not  have  high  loadings 
on  a  particular  factor,  but  had  small  loadings  on  the  other 
factors  or  which  loaded  equally  on  two  or  more  factors,  were 
examined  through  content  analysis  and  logically  assigned  to 

3The  initial  factoring  output  from  SPSS  (a  matrix) 
consists  of  original  variables  in  the  left  column  versus 
the  new  factors  across  the  top  of  the  matrix.  The  inter¬ 
section  of  each  variable  and  each  factor  gives  the  factor 
loading  or  correlation  of  variable  j  on  factor  i  (36:513). 
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or  deleted  from  the  factor  to  ensure  appropriate  place¬ 
ment  of  the  question  to  a  factor. 


Content  Analysis 

"Content  analysis  is  a  method  of  studying  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  communications  in  a  systematic,  objective,  and 
quantitative  manner  to  measure  variables  (29:525]."  It  was 
used  both  to  validate  those  questions  which  loaded  highly 
on  a  factor  as  a  result  of  the  factor  analysis  and  to  ensure 
appropriate  placement  of  those  questions  which  loaded 
approximately  the  same  on  two  or  more  factors,  or  which 
failed  to  load  significantly  on  any  of  the  factors.  It 
also  facilitated  the  interpretation  of  the  factors. 

The  written  responses  (more  than  800)  to  the  open- 
ended  questions  used  in  the  questionnaire  were  the  focus  of 
this  analysis.  The  information  drawn  from  the  open-ended 
responses  frequently  related  to  specific  questions  in  the 
instrument.  When  content  analysis  was  applied  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  open-ended  responses  and  the  responses 
the  population  communication  in  the  questionnaire  relative 
to  the  question  structure,  it  helped  determine  the  emphasis 
each  question  should  receive  in  explaining  the  concept  com¬ 
municated  by  each  factor. 

The  basic  unit  of  analysis  was  themes.  "The  theme, 
a  useful  though  difficult  unit  to  analyze,  is  often  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  a  proposition  about  something.  Themes  are  combined 


into  sets  of  themes  [29:528]."  Through  an  analysis  of  the 
question  its  theme  can  be  determined  and  compared  to  similar 
themes  within  the  questionnaire.  Kerlinger  provides  an 
example  of  the  application  of  content  analysis  that 
parallels  closely  the  application  used  in  this  thesis. 

His  example  refers  to  measuring  anti-semitic  feelings. 

Content  analysis  can  be  used  to  validate  other 
methods  of  observation  and  measurement.  A  scale  to 
measure,  say  attitudes  toward  Jews  [women]  is  hard  to 
validate  because,  there  are  few  external  criteria 
against  which  to  check  it.  Most  people  moreover, 
know  they  should  not  be  anti-semitic.  They  thus  give 
responses  that  may  not  be  indices  of  their  true  atti¬ 
tudes  (which  could  cause  the  poor  factor  loadings] . 

But  projective- type  questions  can  be  asked  of  subjects, 
and  the  responses  content-analyzed  for  their  attitudes 
toward  Jews.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceal  anti-semitism 
if  one  has  to  write  a  short  essay  on  Jews  [29:533]. 

Themes  were  tabulated  according  to  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  one  or  more  of  the  role  stereotypes  and  job  sociali¬ 
zation  factors  discussed  earlier.  In  addition  to  these 
factors,  comments  relating  to  a  theme  prescribing  individual 
assessment  or  a  rejection  of  role  stereotypes  were  reviewed. 
As  previously  established,  a  statement,  situation,  percep¬ 
tion  or  problem  may  not  be  associated  with  only  one  role 
stereotype  or  job  socialization  factor.  However,  the 
analysis  of  these  themes  provided  insight  into  how  respon¬ 
dees  interpreted  given  questions  and  their  perceptions  of 
the  role  stereotypes  and  job  socialization  factors.  Con¬ 
tent  analysis  thus  helped  ensure  the  proper  placement  of 
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questions  to  factors  and  provided  a  broader  basis  for 
developing  accurate  definitions  of  the  factors. 


Retest  of  Cook  and  Wilkey 

Through  content  analysis  the  final  assignments  were 
made  of  those  questions  whose  prior,  logical,  theoretical 
assignment  and  factor  analytic  assignment  differed.  The 
new  factor  analytic  construction  of  the  variables  was  then 
retested  using  the  canonical  correlation  package  of  SPSS 
and  the  procedures  adopted  by  Cook  and  Wilkey.  The  results 
of  the  new  canonical  correlation  were  compared  to  those  of 
the  Cook  and  Wilkey  thesis  (7:187-192).  See  Appendix  C. 

The  hypothesis  of  no  important  difference  was  tested  using 
direct  inspection  of  the  results  as  demonstrated  by  Adams 
and  Lawrence  (3) .  This  was  necessary  because  there  was 
no  statistical  technique  other  than  direct  inspection  for 
testing  the  significance  of  the  difference  between  two 
canonical  correlation  coefficients  generated  from  different 
question  assignments  from  the  same  data  base  (31;  34) . 
Therefore,  one  "performs  inferences  ...  to  the  questions 
defined  in  step  1  (the  hypothesis  of  interest]  as  well  as 
possible,  given  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  type  of 
investigation  (22:4]  . " 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DATA  ANALYSIS 

Chapter  IV  describes  the  results  achieved  when  the 
methodology  described  in  Chapter  III  was  applied  to  the  data 
The  analysis  includes  the  treatment  of  the  fear  of  success 
questions,  the  factor  analysis  process  which  produced  five 
factors,  the  definition  of  each  of  these  factors,  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  information  content  represented  by  the 
responses  to  the  questions  loaded  on  each  factor,  and  rela¬ 
tionships  among  the  five  factors  as  supported  by  the  informa 
tion  content  of  each  factor  and  by  canonical  correlation. 

Treatment  of  Fear  of  Success  Questions 
Prior  to  accomplishing  factor  analysis,  the  ques¬ 
tions  intended  to  measure  the  variable  fear  of  success  were 
deleted.  This  action  was  necessary  because  of  problems 
concerning  the  question  structure  and  any  interpretation  of 
that  structure.  The  questions  were  developed  from  a  pre¬ 
viously  used  instrument  designed  to  be  administered  by  the 
researcher.  Had  this  technique  been  used,  it  would  have 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  researcher  to  answer  inter¬ 
pretative  questions  prior  to  the  respondees  completing  the 
questionnaire.  The  written  instructions  used  in  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  inadequate  by  themselves  to  ensure  the 
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respondees  understood  what  was  desired.  The  question- 


answer-scan  answer  sheet  match-up  was  also  inaccurate, 
making  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  desired  data.  As  a 
result,  a  great  deal  of  doubt  exists  over  the  validity  of 
the  questions  and  the  accuracy  of  the  answers  to  them. 

The  fear  of  success  questions  (15-18  and  115-118 
[see  Appendix  A])  asked  whether  the  woman  or  a  male 
coworker  would  be  (1)  unhappier  about  a  hypothetical  failure 
or  (2)  happier  about  a  hypothetical  success  relevant  to  the 
work  environment.  Each  question  was  matched  with  two 
response  scales,  one  for  the  woman  and  one  for  the  male 
coworker.  The  woman  was  to  indicate  which  of  the  two  would 
be  happier/unhappier ,  and  to  indicate  the  degree  of  happi¬ 
ness/unhappiness  for  that  person.  Both  pieces  of  data  were 
to  be  produced  by  a  single  response. 

For  example, 


You 

Not  un- 
hapPY 

meted.  Which  of  you  will  be  Male  Coworker 

most  unhappy  about  not  being 

selected? 


Question  15.  You  and  a  male 

Extremely  A  B 

c 

D 

E  !  F  ]  G 

coworker  did  not  get.  pro- 

unhappy  h 

J 

L?L 

l!  m  n 

In  this  format  the  questions  and  their  instructions  gener¬ 
ated  answers  inconsistent  with  the  original  intent,  which 
was  to  obtain  the  degree  of  happiness/unhappiness  for  both 
males  and  females  (2).  By  forcing  the  selection  of  either 
male  or  female,  the  response  may  have  only  shown  which  of 
the  two  was  more  happy /unhappy.  Marking  the  woman's 
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response  scale  may  have  indicated  that  the  women  considered 
themselves  more  emotional,  consistent  with  the  stereotyped 
trait  of  emotion. 

Although  the  scan  answer  sheet  was  used,  with  only 
one  answer  for  each  question  required,  it  was  suspected 
that  the  respondents  entered  two  answers  rather  than  one  to 
these  eight  questions.  The  open-ended  response?  available 
were  usually  written  on  the  same  page  of  the  question¬ 
naire  as  questions  115-118.  For  153  of  these  questionnaires 
the  women  entered  their  answers  on  the  questionnaire  prior 
to  entering  them  on  the  scan  answer  sheet.  Of  the  152,  68 
had  marked  one  answer  for  each  question  and  85  had  marked 
two  answers,  one  each  for  the  male  coworkers  and  for  the 
woman.  Although  not  conclusive,  this  indicated  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  women  reading  the  questions. 

It  was  also  uncertain  as  to  what  decision  rule 
was  used  by  Cook  and  Wilkey  to  reduce  multiple  answers 
to  a  single  answer  for  computer  scanning  of  the  answer 
sheets.  It  is  possible  that  any  decision  rule  used  would 
introduce  bias  into  the  answers  for  these  questions.  This 
possible  bias  precluded  any  attempt  to  overcome  the  basic 
problem  by  using  a  dichotomous  coding;  i.e.,  of  the  woman's 
perception  of  either  the  male  or  female  showing  greater  con¬ 
cern  with  success  or  failure. 

Many  of  the  women  who  did  mark  two  answers  for  each 
question  marked  the  same  degree  of  happiness/unhappiness  for 
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both  the  male  coworker  and  herself.  In  addition,  most  of 
the  women  providing  written  comments  relative  to  these 
questions  stated  that  they  could  not  really  speak  for  their 
male  counterparts  and  that  both  male  and  female  airmen  would 
be  equally  disappointed  at  not  being  promoted.  Evidence  of 
this  theory  of  equality  is  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 


Factor  Analysis 

The  initial  run  of  the  factor  analysis  program, 
allocating  an  unlimited  number  of  factors,  produced  11 
factors  with  an  eigenvalue  greater  than  1.0.  These  values 
were  graphed  to  identify  the  "knee-down"  to  the  scree,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  III.  This  test  indicated  that  five 
factors  should  be  considered  for  further  analysis  as  shown 
in  Figure  1. 

The  factor  analysis  was  then  repeated  with  the 
number  of  factors  limited  to  five.  Once  completed,  the 
analysis  of  the  question  loadings  was  initiated,  the  objec¬ 
tive  being  to  identify  those  questions  which  clearly  loaded 
only  to  one  factor,  and  which  would  facilitate  defining 
that  factor.  The  results  of  the  program  run  (the  VARIMAX 
rotated  factor  matrix)  are  shown  in  Appendix  D. 

The  VARIMAX  orthogonal  rotation  was  selected  rather 
than  the  oblique  rotation  because  of  the  assumed  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  question  responses.  VARIMAX  simplified  the 
columns  (factors)  of  the  factor  matrix  by  makino  as  many 
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Eigenvalue  Magnitude 


Factor 


Eigenvalue 


Cattell  Scree  Test  for  Identification  of 
Significant  Factors  (35:6-24) 


values  as  possible  close  to  zero  or  one,  which  helped 
separate  the  questions  into  significant  factors. 

Next,  the  factor  loadings  were  reviewed  for  each 
question  and  the  highest  loading  for  each  question  was 
identified.  All  questions  where  the  highest  factor  load¬ 
ing  was  0.3  (considered  a  high  loading)  or  greater,  and 
the  loading  to  the  other  factors  was  low,  were  assigned 
to  that  high  loading  factor  (33).  The  remaining  38  ques¬ 
tions  included  those  with  loadings  less  than  0.3  and 
those  which  loaded  highly  on  more  than  one  question.  Those 
questions  not  loading  higher  than  0.3  on  any  factor  were 
deleted  from  consideration.  The  25  questions  deleted 
for  this  reason  consisted  of  numbers  19-28,  34,  37,  52, 

56,  63,  67,  70,  73,  75,  79,  82,  84,  96,  107,  and  108. 

Questions  47,  61  and  93  loaded  similarly  to  four 
factors.  These  multiple  loading  questions  were  deleted 
because  they  might  distort  the  message  associated  with 
the  factor;  a  truer  picture  of  the  factors  could  be 
obtained  without  the  question;  and  because  a  sufficient 
number  of  questions  were  available  without  using  these 
multiple  loading  questions  (33). 

Questions  78,  94,  95,  97,  98  and  99  were  loaded  to 
both  factors  two  and  four  for  the  purpose  of  defining  each 
factor.  These  questions  loaded  high  to  both  factors,  with 
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all  but  question  74  loading  higher  to  factor  four.  All 
were  asking  opinions  about  male  coworkers,  as  were  other 
questions  loading  highly  to  factor  four.  Other  questions 
loading  on  factor  two  were  asking  about  supervisory  treat¬ 
ment.  These  questions  were  retained  with  both  factors 
because  of  the  high  loadings  and  because  these  high  load¬ 
ings  were  likely  to  indicate  female  perceptions  of  the  men 
they  worked  with.  An  elaboration  follows  in  the  definition 
development  of  the  factors.  The  loadings  for  these  questions 
are  shown  below  in  Table  3. 


TABLE  3 

HIGH  LOADINGS  TO  BOTH  FACTORS  TWO  AND  FOUR 


_ Loading  to _ 

Question  Factor  2  Factor  4 

78  In  trying  to  offer  assistance, 

male  coworkers  frequently  inter¬ 
fere  with  my  work  effort.  .31  .37 


Indicate  how  often  each  of  these  traits 
applies  to  your  male  coworkers: 


94 

Friendly 

.38 

.33 

95 

Uncooperative 

.34 

.42 

97 

Accept  me 

.42 

.49 

98 

Bother  me  while  I  work 

.27 

.32 

99 

Are  hostile  to  women  in  the 
same  job 

.32 

.50 

The  questions  in  Table  3  were  loaded  only  to  factor 
four  for  verifying  the  canonical  correlation.  The  key  point  in 
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this  loading  was  that  both  factors  two  and  four  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  equation  for  the  canonical  correlation. 

Questions  64,  68  and  89  loaded  highly  to  factors 
one  and  three,  all  higher  on  factor  three.  These  three 
questions  were  all  intended  to  measure  job  satisfaction, 
as  were  the  other  questions  which  loaded  highly  to  factor 
three.  These  questions  were,  therefore,  retained  with 
factor  three  for  defining  the  factor.  However,  these  three 
questions  were  not  included  in  the  canonical  correlation 
because  they  loaded  heavily  on  both  sides  of  the  canonical 
equation  (33). 

Question  36  loaded  highly  on  both  factor  two  and 
factor  three.  This  question  was  kept  with  factor  three 
for  defining  the  factor  because  it  was  intended  to  measure 
job  satisfaction.  It  was  loaded  to  factor  three  for 
canonical  correlation  because  factors  two  and  three  were 
on  the  same  side  of  the  canonical  equation.  A  summary  of 
all  questions  and  their  loadings  are  shown  in  Appendix  E. 

Variable  Definition  and  Interpretation 
of  Results 

Factor  One — Ability  to 
do  the  Job 

The  first  factor  included  the  20  questions  iden¬ 
tified  below,  which  were  generally  intended  by  Cook  and 
Wilkey  to  measure  the  three  stereotypes  of  physical  and 
operational  job  standards,  overprotection,  and  competency. 
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In  addition,  some  questions  loaded  highly  to  this  factor 
which  were  intended  to  measure  job  satisfaction  and  super¬ 
visory  treatment. 


How  often  does  this  factor  apply  to  your  job? 

40  Workload  too  heavy  .35 

43  Women,  because  they  are  generally  shorter 
than  most  men,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
this  AFSC.  .46 

45  As  a  woman,  my  technical  work  is  judged  less 

harshly  than  the  work  of  my  male  coworkers  .32 

49  I  am  restricted  from  doing  certain  tasks  that 

are  normally  part  of  my  career  field.  .43 

50  I  am  strong  enough  to  accomplish  the  tasks 

in  my  AFSC.  .70 

51  I  do  the  same  work  as  my  male  coworkers.  .54 

54  I  can  perform  all  assigned  tasks  in  my  AFSC.  .65 

55  My  supervisor  tries  to  keep  me  from  experi¬ 
encing  the  "unpleasant"  portions  of  the  job.  .33 

57  My  skills  are  equal  to  those  of  male  coworkers 

in  my  AFSC.  .54 

58  The  workload  in  my  AFSC  is  heavier  than 

I  expected.  .48 

62  The  equipment  I  am  expected  to  work  with  is 

too  bulky  for  me.  .65 

69  I  need  help  to  do  tasks  that  typically  would 

take  only  one  man  to  accomplish.  .69 

71  Male  coworkers  help  me  lift  heavy  objects 

more  than  they  help  men.  .34 

72  I  find  that  ray  supervisor  makes  allowances 
for  me  that  he  does  not  make  for  males  under 

his  supervision.  .46 

76  I  get  preferential  treatment  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  hazardous,  heavy,  dirty,  work.  .35 

81  The  tools  I  am  expected  to  use  are  too  bulky 

and  heavy  for  me.  .60 

83  I  believe  there  are  tasks  in  this  AFSC  that 

should  be  performed  by  men,  not  women.  .68 

87  My  AFSC  is  more  physically  demanding  for  me 

than  for  a  man.  .52 

90  Men  are  more  capable  than  women  in  my  AFSC.  .66 

92  I  have  the  stamina  needed  to  accomplish  the 

tasks  in  my  AFSC.  .63 
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The  general  theme  of  these  questions  was  a  state¬ 
ment  about  a  woman's  ability  to  work  in  a  craft  skill. 

Nine  questions  asking  about  physical  and  operational  job 
standards  loaded  to  this  factor.  By  their  answers  to  these 
questions  the  women  expressed  perceptions  about  how  job 
standards  and  the  woman's  stature  interacted  to  influence 
a  woman's  perception  of  her  ability  to  do  the  job.  These 
questions  captured  female  perceptions  of  height  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  the  adequacy  of  a  woman's  strength  and  stamina 
to  function  in  her  AFSC.  The  factor  also  measured  per¬ 
ceptions  of  whether  the  equipment  and  tools  provided  were 
appropriate  for  the  women  to  use. 

The  physical  and  operational  job  standard  questions 
included  comparisons  of  the  actual  workload  intensity  with 
both  the  woman's  prior  expectations  and  whether  she  perceived 
the  workload  as  beino  too  heavy.  Comparisons  between  the 
woman's  perceptions  of  women  and  men  working  in  the  AFSC 
were  also  solicited  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  tasks 
which  women  (but  not  men)  needed  help  to  accomplish, 
whether  there  were  some  tasks  which  should  be  performed  by 
men  and  not  by  women,  and  whether  the  job  was  more  physi¬ 
cally  demanding  for  men. 

The  four  questions  loading  on  this  factor,  which  had 
been  intended  to  measure  a  negative  assessment  of  competency, 
also  dealt  with  a  comparison  of  the  woman's  perceptions  of 
each  sex's  ability  to  do  the  job.  These  questions  asked 
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whether  the  woman  did  the  same  work  as  her  male  coworkers, 
whether  her  skills  were  equal  to  those  of  her  male  coworkers, 
and  whether  men  were  more  capable  than  women  in  her  AFSC. 

The  fourth  question  intended  to  measure  the  assessment  of 
competency  was  concerned  with  whether  the  woman  thought 
she  could  perform  all  assigned  tasks  in  her  AFSC. 

Overprotection  questions  also  grouped  with  this 
factor.  They  sought  opinions  concerning  whether  the  super¬ 
visor  restricted,  made  allowances  for,  or  gave  preferential 
treatment  to  women  in  the  assignment  of  certain  tasks  in  the 
AFSC  involving  hazardous,  heavy,  dirty,  or  unpleasant  parts 
of  the  job.  One  question  also  sought  a  comparison  between 
the  help  male  coworkers  gave  men  as  opposed  to  women  in 
lifting  heavy  objects. 

In  general,  these  questions  asked  about  the  woman's 
perceptions  of  her  ability  to  measure  up  against  her  male 
coworkers  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  AFSC,  and  her 
ability  to  measure  up  to  the  absolute  standards  associated 
with  the  job  (which  are  implicitly  male  oriented  because 
the  equipment  and  job  standards  were  developed  for  men  in 
these  AFSCs ) .  The  answers  to  these  questions  indicated 
the  women’s  perceptions  of  their  ability  to  do  their  jobs, 
and  their  perceptions  of  the  effect  of  the  three  stereo¬ 
types  of  physical  and  operational  job  standards,  over¬ 
protection,  and  a  negative  assessment  of  competency. 
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Responses  to  Factor  One 

The  1730  women  responding  to  these  questions  clearly 
showed  in  this  first  variable  that  they  perceived  themselves 
as  measuring  up  to  their  male  coworkers  in  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  craft  skill  AFSC.  (See  Appendix  F  for 
response  distributions  for  each  question.)  In  so  doing, 
these  women  rejected  the  stereotype  that  the  physical  and 
operational  job  standards  prevented  them  from  functioning 
effectively  in  the  traditionally  male  career  field.  The 
tools  and  equipment  were  not  too  heavy  or  bulky,  and  the 
women  did  not  consider  themselves  too  short,  weak,  or  lack¬ 
ing  in  stamina  to  accomplish  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
job. 

These  women  also  rejected  the  stereotype  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  assessment  of  competency.  They  strongly  assessed 
themselves  as  being  competent  in  their  jobs.  Sixty-eight 
percent*  agreed  that  their  skills  were  equal  to  those  of 
their  male  coworkers, and  77  percent  stated  they  did  the 
same  work  as  their  male  coworkers. 

While  they  indicated  perceived  competency  to  do 
the  job,  women  also  acknowledged  that  they  considered  the 
AFSC  more  physically  demanding  for  them  than  for  men,  and 

*The  evaluations  of  the  five  factors  were  based 
on  an  interpretation  of  the  Likert  scale  in  which  the 
answers  to  the  first  three  blocks  were  grouped  as  one 
response  (agreed) ,  the  answers  to  the  last  three  blocks 
were  considered  as  the  opposite  answer  (disagreed) ,  and  the 
center  block  considered  either  that  both  answers  could 
apply  equally  or  neither  answer  applied. 
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that  male  coworkers  helped  women  lift  heavy  objects  more 
frequently  than  they  helped  men.  Thus  the  women  stated 
that  while  they  were  physically  able  to  do  these  jobs, 
they  were  not  as  strong  or  otherwise  as  physically  capable 
as  men  in  the  AFSC.  This  was  similar  to  the  distinction 
made  between  a  person  being  fully  qualified  and  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  a  job.  The  women  considered  themselves  equal  to 
their  male  counterparts  so  far  as  work  output  was  concerned, 
but  perceived  that  the  job  required  a  greater  input  from 
them  physically  to  achieve  that  equal  output.  This  was 
possible  because  the  women  were  not  asked  to  perform  at 
maximum  capacity,  as  indicated  by  their  not  considering  the 
overall  workload  to  be  too  heavy  or  too  demanding. 

The  women  rejected  very  strongly  the  stereotype 
that  they  were  overprotected  by  their  supervisor  on  the  job. 
Eighty-one  percent  disagreed  that  their  supervisor  kept 
them  from  experiencing  the  unpleasant  portions  of  the  job. 
Only  14  percent  agreed  that  their  technical  work  was  judged 
less  hasshly  than  that  of  their  male  coworkers  and  only 
15  percent  agreed  they  received  preferential  treatment  in 
the  assignment  of  hazardous,  heavy,  or  dirty  work. 

It  was  not  clear,  however,  whether  or  not  male 
coworkers  overprotected  female  workers  in  the  craft  skills. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  women  agreed  that  male  coworkers 
helped  them  lift  heavy  objects  more  than  they  helped  other 
men.  This  perception  may  show  (1)  a  recognition  of 
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differences  in  the  physical  strength  of  men  and  women; 

(2)  the  presence  of  male  coworkers  who  protected  the  women; 
and/or  (3)  some  combination  of  the  two. 

To  the  question  "Men  are  more  [emphasis  added] 
capable  than  women  in  my  AFSC,"  40  percent  agreed  and  46 
percent  disagreed.  Yet  seventy-seven  percent  of  the  women 
perceived  that  they  did  the  same  work  as  their  male  coworkers. 
Although  there  was  not  a  clear  response  as  to  whether  the 
men  were  or  were  not  more  capable  overall,  the  theme  of 
equality  (that  men  and  women  did  the  same  work  and  were 
equally  capable  of  working  in  the  craft  skills)  seemed  to 
exist.  This  theme  will  be  analyzed  in  greater  detail  later 
in  this  chapter. 

In  summary,  the  women  strongly  rejected  the  stereo¬ 
type  of  supervisor  overprotection,  of  a  negative  assessment 
of  competency,  and  of  negative  physical  and  operational  job 
standards.  They  expressed  strong  agreement  on  a  woman's 
ability  to  function  effectively  in  the  craft  skill  environ¬ 
ment.  Women  perceived  themselves  as  physically  strong  and 
tall  enough  to  use  the  tools  available  and  to  do  the  job 
required  of  them,  while  recognizing  that  the  job  was  more 
physically  demanding  on  them  than  on  their  male  counterpart. 
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The  remaining  questions  (78,  94,  95,  97-99)  were 
concerned  with  the  woman's  perception  of  traits  or  charac¬ 
teristics  which  might  apply  to  her  male  coworkers.  The 
questions  asking  about  male  coworker  traits  apparently 
loaded  highly  on  the  factor  supervisory  treatment  of  the 
females  because  of  the  similarity  between  the  male  coworkers 
and  the  supervisor.  This  similarity  made  it  difficult  for 
the  women  to  separate  the  two  groups. 

Given  the  probable  work  environment  of  these  women, 
the  similarity  was  to  be  expected.  The  women  were  E-3s 
and  E-4s  (95  percent)  with  a  "5"  skill  level  (91  percent) , 
three  years  of  service  or  less  (98  percent)  and  less  than 
24  months  on  their  current  job  (77  percent).  For  workers 
at  this  experience  level,  the  supervisors  were  probably 
working  supervisors,  E-4s  and  E-5s.  These  supervisors, 
functioning  as  lead  technicians  with  not  much  more  experi¬ 
ence  or  skill  than  the  women,  would  have  perhaps  seemed 
more  like  coworkers  than  supervisors  (33). 

It  is  highly  conceivable  that  the  women  perceived 
their  coworkers  and  supervisors  as  having  similar  traits 
and  characteristics.  The  questions  which  reflect  per¬ 
ceptions  of  both  supervisors  and  coworkers  were  generally 
traits  not  unique  to  one  or  the  other.  Attitudes  of 
friendliness,  acceptance,  or  uncooperativeness  toward  a 
woman  in  a  traditionally  male  AFSC  could  be  present  in 
both  coworkers  and  supervisors.  Supervisors  might  be  more 
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likely  to  exhibit  positive  actions  because  of  the  account¬ 
ability/responsibility  associated  with  their  positions. 
Supervisors  displaying  overt  stereotypic  treatment  would 
probably  experience  reprisals,  both  formal  and  informal, 
through  existing  complaint  mechanisms  and  through  social 
pressures. 

Responses  to  Supervisory 
Treatment  of  Wc»m«»n 

Consistent  with  the  rejection  of  overprotection 
by  supervisors  found  in  factor  one,  the  responses  in  factor 
two  strongly  suggested  the  supervisors  were  fair  in  their 
treatment  of  women  entering  the  craft  skills.  The  women's 
perceptions  relative  to  each  question  in  the  variable 
were  positive  in  nature.  In  giving  recognition  for  a  job 
well  done,  87  percent  of  the  women  indicated  their  immedi¬ 
ate  supervisor  treated  men  and  women  about  the  same.  The 
woman  perceived  that  her  supervisor  had  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  perform  the  tasks  associated  with  the  AFSC 
(72  percent  agreed),  that  he  did  not  judge  her  work  more 
harshly  because  she  was  a  woman  (68  percent  agreed)  and 
that  he  accepted  her  very  well  now  (71  percent  agreed). 

The  supervisors  were  also  perceived  as  people 
oriented.  The  women  perceived  them  as  thinking  of  these 
people  as  human  beings  rather  than  machines  (77  percent) , 
as  listening  to  the  women's  suggestions  (61  percent),  as 
being  patient  (64  percent) ,  as  not  treating  women  less 
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fairly  than  men  on  the  job  (75  percent)  and  as  being  helpful 
rather  than  a  hindrance  (71  percent) .  The  traits  which 
were  intended  to  describe  male  coworkers  indicated  the 
supervisors  were  friendly  (85  percent)  and  cooperative 
(70  percent),  that  they  accepted  the  woman  (74  percent), 
did  not  bother  her  while  she  worked  (62  percent)  and 
were  not  hostile  to  women  doing  the  same  work  as  men  (61 
percent ) . 

These  responses  showed  that  the  women  generally  per¬ 
ceived  a  positive  relationship  with  their  male  supervisors, 
a  relationship  which  should  greatly  aid  in  the  job  sociali¬ 
zation  process.  Supervisors  who  treat  their  employees 
fairly  and  equally  and  who  come  across  to  their  workers  as 
friendly  and  cooperative  should  greatly  facilitate  the 
adaptation  of  women  into  careers  traditionally  reserved 
for  men. 

A  minority  of  the  women  (15-20  percent)  perceived 
that  their  supervisors  failed  to  respond  to  them  in  the 
positive  way  the  majority  of  the  women  indicated  their 
supervisors  did.  Although  representing  a  small  number  of 
supervisors,  the  potential  hindrance  to  job  socialization 
existed  and  should  be  recognized  as  a  possible  problem. 

Factor  two  has  continued  the  theme  of  equality.  The 
women  perceived  that  their  supervisors  generally  treated  them 
and  their  male  coworkers  equally.  Given  the  strong  state¬ 
ment  in  factor  one  of  how  women  considered  themselves  to 
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be  equal  to  their  male  coworkers,  any  supervisory  treat¬ 
ment  which  was  not  perceived  as  fair  and  equal  would  have 
been  likely  to  produce  a  strong  negative  reaction  to  super¬ 
visory  treatment  questions.  The  positive  response  was 
exactly  the  opposite  and  was  thus  consistent  with  the  theme 
of  equality. 

The  perception  of  overprotection  by  coworkers  but 
not  by  supervisors,  indicated  in  factor  one,  was  reinforced 
by  the  responses  to  the  supervisory  treatment  factor.  To 
the  question  "my  supervisor  hinders  rather  than  helps," 

17  percent  agreed  and  71  percent  disagreed  (with  45  per¬ 
cent  strongly  disagreeing) .  However,  in  response  to  the 
statement  "in  trying  to  help,  male  coworkers  frequently 
interfere  with  my  work  effort,"  36  percent  agreed,  45  per¬ 
cent  disagreed  and  19  percent  marked  the  middle  response, 
indicating  that  sometimes  the  statement  was  true  and  some¬ 
times  false.  The  difference  in  the  responses  to  these 
questions,  which  asked  for  similar  perceptions,  was  a  large 
one.  It  supported  the  belief  that  overprotection  was  not 
a  problem  with  supervisors,  but  sometimes  was  with  male 
coworkers. 

Factor  Three — Job  Satisfaction 


Question 

Loading 

Factors  which  apply  to  your  job: 

35 

Challenging 

.70 

36 

Recognized  for  work  well  done 

.42 

38 

Chance  to  fully  use  my  abilities 

.69 

69 


Question  Loading 


39  Gives  me  a  sense  of  accomplishment  .80 

41  Boring  .64 

42  Gives  me  a  sense  of  pride  .77 

48  Given  the  opportunity,  I  would  leave  the 

Air  Force  immediately  .47 

60  I  enjoy  being  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  .53 

64  My  assigned  AFSC  is  similar  to  my 

preferred  AFSC  .38 

68  Given  the  chance,  I  would  change  career  fields  .50 

77  I  would  advise  other  women  to  join  the 

Air  Force  .41 

89  I  am  satisfied  with  ray  AFSC  .62 


All  of  the  questions  which  loaded  to  this  factor 
were  intended  to  measure  job  satisfaction.  If  certain 
traits  existed  or  did  not  exist  in  the  craft  skill  job, 
the  woman  was  expected  to  show  an  overall  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  her  job.  This  factor  described  job 
satisfaction  in  two  ways.  The  first  included  perceptions  of 
specific  factors  associated  with  the  job.  The  second 
included  opinions  relative  to  the  job  in  its  entirely  and 
any  actions  the  woman  would  take  or  not  take  as  a  result 
of  her  experiences  in  the  craft  skill  AFSC. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problems  or  the  degree  of 
intrinsic  reward  perceived  by  the  woman  to  be  associated 
with  any  given  aspect  of  the  job  should  have  corresponded 
to  the  woman's  perception  of  her  entire  job  and  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  questions  loading  to  this  factor  identified 
a  complete  spectrum  of  job  satisfaction.  This  spectrum 
ranged  from  opinions  of  detailed  factors  associated  with 


the  job  (such  as  challenging  and  boring) ,  to  the  job  in 


its  entirety,  to  the  Air  Force  as  an  organization.  Factor 
three  provided  the  opportunity  to  translate  satisfaction 
with  job  characteristics  into  satisfaction  with  both  the 
A FSC  and  the  employer  (USAF) . 

Responses  to  Job  Satisfaction 
Questions 

The  women's  perceptions  of  factors  relating  to  the 
job  fell  into  two  groups.  On  the  one  hand,  the  women 
agreed  (although  not  overwhelmingly)  that  the  job  was  chal¬ 
lenging  (60  percent  positive,  20  percent  negative) ,  that 
it  gave  a  sense  of  accomplishment  (51  percent  positive,  28 
percent  negative)  and  that  it  also  gave  them  a  sense  of 
pride  (53  percent  positive,  24  percent  negative).  (Response 
details  and  their  percentages  are  shown  in  Appendix  H. ) 

The  women  seemed  to  be  stating  that  because  the  job  was 
challenging,  it  gave  them  internal  satisfaction;  they  could 
take  pride  in  their  accomplishments. 

The  second  group  of  these  factors,  however,  did  not 
portray  so  positive  a  response.  The  women  stated  that  they 
were  marginally  recognized  for  work  well  done  (43  percent 
positive,  33  percent  negative)  and  were  nearly  evenly 
split  on  whether  the  job  was  boring  (40  percent  never 
boring,  35  percent  always  boring).  The  women  also  per¬ 
ceived  that  their  jobs  did  not  offer  them  the  opportunity 
to  fully  use  their  capabilities  (48  percent  agreed,  31 
percent  disagreed) .  These  women  perceived  that  at  times 
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their  jobs  were  boring,  that  sometimes  they  were  not 
recognized  for  work  well  done,  and  that  many  times  their 
jobs  failed  to  fully  use  their  abilities. 

The  responses  to  questions  related  to  opinions  on 
the  total  craft  skill  AFSC  showed  the  women  equally  divided 
as  to  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  their  AFSCs  (43 
percent  agreed,  43  percent  disagreed)  or  whether  their 
assigned  AFSCs  were  similar  to  their  preferred  AFSC  (41 
percent  agreed,  43  percent  disagreed).  A  more  surprising 
response  was  that  if  given  the  chance  most  of  these  women 
would  change  career  fields  (58  percent  agreed,  28  percent 
disagreed) .  These  responses  indicated  a  large  portion  of 
the  women  were  both  unhappy  with  their  AFSC  and  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  jobs. 

The  responses  to  two  other  questions  on  job  charac¬ 
teristics  (not  loading  to  this  factor,  although  intended  to 
measure  job  satisfaction)  indicated  that  the  large  number 
of  dissatisfied  women  might  be  caused  by  the  large  number 
of  women  who  perceived  their  jobs  as  frustrating  (S3 
percent  always,  21  percent  never)  and  the  workload  as  not 
being  too  heavy  (55  percent  positive,  19  percent  negative). 
These  characteristics,  in  addition  to  the  boring  nature  of 
the  work  and  its  failure  to  fully  use  the  women's  abilities, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  dissatisfaciton  with  the  craft 
skills  AFSCs. 
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The  absence  of  perceived  satisfaction  with  the 
craft  skill  AFSCs  did  not  fully  carry  over  into  the  respon¬ 
ses  which  related  to  the  women's  perception  of  the  Air 
Force.  Most  of  the  women  enjoyed  being  in  the  Air  Force 
(67  percent  agreed,  16  percent  disagreed)  and  would  have 
advised  other  women  to  join  the  Air  Force  (55  percent 
agreed,  22  percent  disagreed).  As  a  bottom-line  measure  of 
satisfaction  with  the  Air  Force,  the  women  would  not  leave 
the  Air  Force  immediately  if  given  the  opportunity  (60 
percent  positive,  23  percent  negative).  Approximately  half 
of  the  number  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs  were  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  Air  Force  also.  However,  the  minority  of 
women  who  would  leave  immediately  if  possible  could 
represent  a  substantial  problem  to  Air  Force  managers. 


Factor  Four — Perceptions 
of  Male  Coworkers 


Question  Loading 


How  would  male  coworkers  classify  women: 

29  As  a  professional  working  woman  .52 

30  As  an  equal  working  partner  .62 

31  As  one  of  those  pushy  WAFs  .60 

32  As  a  woman  who  is  working  until  she  can 

find  a  husband  .54 

33  As  a  "women's  libber"  .50 

78  In  trying  to  help,  male  coworkers 

frequently  interfere  with  my  work  effort  .37 

Traits  apply  to  your  male  coworker: 

94  Friendly  .33 

95  Uncooperative  .42 

97  Accept  me  .49 

98  Bothers  me  while  I  work  .32 

99  Are  hostile  to  women  in  the  same  job  .51 
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The  questions  which  loaded  highly  to  this  factor 
encompassed  two  types  of  perceptions.  The  first  included 
the  questions  which  also  loaded  highly  to  the  supervisory 
treatment  factor  and  described  traits  which  applied  to  the 
woman's  male  coworkers.  These  questions  helped  assess 
the  woman's  socialization  process  with  regards  to  her  male 
coworkers. 

The  second  type  of  question  which  loaded  highly 
to  this  factor  dealt  with  the  woman's  perception  of  how 
male  coworkers  classify  women.  These  questions  attempted 
to  oo  beyond  the  woman's  interpretation  of  her  own  per¬ 
ceptions  to  an  interpretation  of  how  her  male  coworkers 
perceived  women  in  the  Air  Force.  They  sought  to  ascertain 
whether  the  woman  perceived  that  her  male  coworkers  would 
stereotype  the  women  with  whom  they  worked. 

The  two  groups  of  questions  loading  to  this  factor 
offered  an  opportunity  to  compare  whether  the  women  per¬ 
ceived  negative  or  positive  traits  in  their  coworkers,  with 
whether  the  women  perceived  that  their  male  coworkers  would 
classify  women  in  a  negative  sense  or  positive  manner. 

The  responses  to  these  questions  are  shown  in  Appendix  I. 

Responses  to  the  Perceptions  of 
Male  Coworker  factor 

As  detailed  previously  in  the  description  of  the 
responses  to  the  supervisory  treatment  factor,  the  women 
characterized  their  male  coworkers  as  always  being  friendly. 
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seldom  uncooperative  and  usually  accepting  of  the  woman  in 
the  craft  skill  AFSC.  These  male  coworkers  were  also 
normally  perceived  as  neither  hostile  nor  bothersome  to 
the  woman  while  she  worked.  When  trying  to  help,  however, 
they  did  sometimes  interfere  with  the  woman's  work  effort. 

Despite  the  women's  perception  that  their  coworkers 
showed  positive,  good  traits,  they  felt  these  male  coworkers 
would  generally  classify  women  in  a  stereotypic  manner. 
Although  narrowly  rejecting  that  male  coworkers  would  clas¬ 
sify  women  as  "one  of  those  pushy  WAFs"  (43  percent  never, 

34  percent  always),  they  acknowledged  (narrowly)  that  their 
male  coworkers  classified  women  as  working  only  until  they 
found  a  husband  (46  percent  always,  35  percent  never). 

These  women  perceived  much  more  strongly  that  their  male 
coworkers  did  not  consider  a  woman  to  be  an  equal  working 
partner  (57  percent  never,  24  percent  always)  or  to  be  a 
professional  working  woman  (50  percent  never,  22  percent 
always).  They  also  believed  that  male  coworkers  considered 
a  woman  to  be  a  "women's  libber"  (55  percent  always,  23 
percent  never) . 

These  two  groups  of  questions  loading  to  the  same 
variable  created  a  somewhat  confusing  picture  of  the  male 
coworker.  Although  the  male  was  friendly,  cooperative, and 
accepting  of  the  woman  answering  the  questionnaire,  the 
woman  perceived  that  her  male  coworkers  would  in  general 
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classify  women  in  a  negative  manner,  not  as  a  professional 
or  as  an  equal. 

There  were  at  least  three  possible  reasons  for  the 
dichotomy  represented  in  the  responses  to  this  factor. 

The  first  possibility  was  that  the  male  coworkers  demon¬ 
strated  their  bias  towards  stereotyping  women  coworkers  in 
general  (perhaps  vocally  or  through  the  overprotection 
discussed  previously) ,  yet  suppressed  that  attitude  in 
their  interaction  with  the  specific  women  answering  the 
questionnaire.  The  perception  of  a  somewhat  uncompli¬ 
mentary  attitude  did  not  result  in  perceived  nonacceptance, 
unfriendliness, or  a  lack  of  cooperation. 

The  second  possibility  was  that  the  women  may  have 
perceived  that  although  they  considered  themselves  equal  to 
their  male  coworkers,  they  doubted  that  they  had  been  able 
to  convince  the  men  to  the  extent  necessary  to  cause  a 
rejection  of  expected  stereotypic  attitudes.  The  women 
may  have  believed  that  they  had  not  demonstrated  sufficiently 
that  they  were  professional  working  women,  equal  working 
partners,  etc.  The  womer.  may  have  considered  that  they  had 
shown  themselves  not  to  be  pushy  WAFs.  The  chird  possibility 
is  that  the  coworkers  may  believe  that  a  stereotype  applying 
to  a  group  (women)  might  not  apply  to  the  individual 
woman.  This  was  especially  possible  given  the  wording  of  the 
questions.  The  answers  showing  a  stereotypic  attitude 
asked  how  male  coworkers  would  classify  women,  whereas 
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the  answers  showing  acceptance  and  friendliness  asked  how 
these  traits  applied  to  the  male  coworkers.  The  questions 
were  general  (women)  in  the  first  instance  and  specific 
(your)  in  the  second.  Women  perceived  that  men  subscribed 
to  a  stereotypic  view  of  women  in  the  craft  skills,  but 
did  not  apply  those  views  toward  the  woman  in  their  daily 
work  environment.  The  single  exception  to  this  situation 
was  the  perception  of  coworkers  protecting  the  women  from 
some  of  the  more  strenuous  parts  of  the  job. 

Factor  5 — Desirable  Traits 

The  following  questions  loaded  to  factor  five. 

All  questions  were  in  response  to  the  stem  "Indicate  the 
desirability  of  the  following  characteristics  which  you 
might  observe  in  a  coworker." 


Question  Loadin 

105  Ambitious  .67 

106  Independent  .50 

109  Competitive  . 30 

110  Self-confident  .67 

111  Tactful  .70 

112  Gentle  .50 

113  Logical  .74 

114  Conceited  .55 


The  questions  were  all  used  to  describe  what  the 
women  considered  to  be  the  ideal  coworker.  The  presence 
of  any  of  these  characteristics  was  considered  either  most 
desirable  or  least  desirable.  The  coworker  to  which  these 
characteristics  were  applied  was  not  necessarily  male  or 
famale,  but  would  be  interpreted  as  being  a  desirable 
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coworker  for  a  woman  in  the  craft  skill  AFSCs.  The  traits 
loading  to  this  factor  included  some  traits  traditionally 
considered  male  and  others  normally  associated  with  females. 

Also  of  interest  were  the  two  characteristics 
included  in  the  initial  questions  which  did  not  load  to  this 
factor  (or  any  of  the  other  four) .  These  two  were  "emo¬ 
tional"  and  "submissive."  Both  are  stereotyped  as  female 
traits  in  the  literature. 

An  additional  set  of  questions,  which  attempted 
to  have  the  women  evaluate  these  same  ten  characteristics 
as  either  masculine  or  feminine,  also  failed  to  load  to 
this  or  any  other  of  the  five  factors.  The  original  intent 
was  to  identify  whether  traits  considered  desirable  or 
undesirable  in  a  coworker  were  considered  masculine  or 
feminine.  Their  failure  to  load  to  any  factor  indicated 
the  overall  responses  differed  from  any  of  the  five  sta¬ 
tistical  distributions  associated  with  the  five  factors. 
Nevertheless,  the  responses  to  these  questions  provide 
insight  into  the  women's  perceptions  of  these 
characteristics. 

Responses  to  the  Desirable 
Traits  Factor 

The  women  expressed  very  strong  opinions  relative 
to  the  desirability  of  the  traits  in  a  coworker.  They 
considered  coworkers  who  were  self-confident  (88  percent 
versus  3  percent),  logical  (86  percent  versus  4  percent). 
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tactful  (82  percent  versus  6  percent),  ambitious  (81  per¬ 
cent  versus  5  percent) ,  and  independent  (76  percent  versus 
7  percent)  to  be  the  most  desirable.  They  strongly  con¬ 
sidered  conceited  (83  percent  versus  6  percent)  to  be  a 
least  desirable  coworker  characteristic.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  of  being  competitive  (63  percent  versus  14  percent)  and 
gentle  (61  percent  versus  12  percent)  were  considered 
desirable,  but  not  so  strongly  as  other  characteristics. 

There  appeared  to  be  greater  uncertainty  as  to  the  value 
of  these  two  characteristics.  The  traits  of  emotionalism 
and  submissiveness  (which  failed  to  load  to  this  factor) 
were  considered  least  desirable  by  58  percent  and  56  percent 
of  the  women  respectively.  Details  of  the  responses  are 
shown  in  Appendix  J. 

An  evaluation  of  the  women's  perceptions  of  the 
masculinity/feminity  of  these  traits  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  consider  several  of  the  traits  as  neutral. 

(See  Table  4.)  The  neutrality  interpretation  was  based  upon 
the  large  number  of  mid-scale  responses  to  the  questions. 

The  trait  ambition  was  considered  the  most  equally  mascu¬ 
line/feminine.  Being  logical  was  considered  a  neutral  trait, 
with  a  slight  edge  toward  considering  it  feminine.  The 
traits  of  self-confidence,  competitiveness,  and  independence 
were  also  considered  neutral,  but  with  a  slightly  higher 
loading  to  masculine  than  feminine.  These  were  all  con¬ 
sidered  traditionally  male  traits  in  the  literature. 
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The  traits  of  emotional,  gentle  and  tactful  were 
considered  feminine  characteristics.  Submissiveness,  although 
loading  nearly  equally  between  feminine  and  equality,  was 
interpreted  as  a  perceived  female  trait.  The  women's 
evaluations  of  these  four  traits  were  consistent  with  the 
societal  classification  identified  in  Chapter  II. 

The  only  trait  which  clearly  loaded  as  a  male 
trait  was  conceit.  This  trait  was  considered  highly 
undesirable  by  the  women,  and  may  have  been  considered 
male  because  of  the  women's  desire  not  to  be  associated 
with  that  trait. 

Of  the  five  traits  considered  the  most  desirable 
in  a  coworker,  the  women  considered  four  to  be  neutral. 

(See  Table  5.)  These  four  were  ambitious,  independent, 
self-confident,  and  logical.  The  fifth  trait,  tactful,  was 
considered  a  feminine  characteristic.  The  two  traits  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  included  independence,  which  the  women 
considered  neutral,  and  gentle,  which  they  considered  a 
feminine  trait.  Of  the  traits  considered  least  desirable, 
two,  emotional  and  submissiveness,  were  considered  feminine 
by  the  women.  Conceited  was  considered  masculine. 

The  women's  responses  indicated  a  rejection  of  the 
stereotype  of  role  definition.  The  women  considered  inde¬ 
pendent,  competitive,  self-confident,  and  logical  as  traits 
equally  assignable  to  men  or  women,  rather  than  as  the 
masculine  traits  they  have  normally  been  considered.  Traits 


TABLE  5 


DESIRABILITY  OF  CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristic 

Desirability 

Masculine/ 
Feminine/ 
Either  Sex 

Ambitious 

Most  desirable 

Either  sex 

Independent 

Most  desirable 

Either  sex 

Emotional 

Less  desirable 

Feminine 

Submissive 

Less  desirable 

Feminine 

Competitive 

Desirable 

Either  sex 

Self-confident 

Most  desirable 

Either  sex 

Tactful 

Most  desirable 

Feminine 

Gentle 

Desirable 

Feminine 

Logical 

Most  desirable 

Either  sex 

Conceited 

Least  desirable 

Masculine 

which  these  women  classified  as  feminine  were  sometimes 
desirable  in  a  coworker  (tactful  and  gentle)  and  were  some¬ 
times  not  desirable  (emotional  and  submissive).  No  traits 
considered  masculine  by  either  the  women  or  the  literature 
were  considered  less  than  desirable  in  a  craft  skill 
coworker. 

The  rejection  of  the  role  definition  stereotype 
was  consistent  with  the  earlier  rejection  of  the  stereo¬ 
types  negative  assessment  of  competency,  supervisory  over¬ 
protection,  and  physical  and  operational  job  standards. 

It  was  also  logical  that  women  working  in  these  career 
fields  would  not  support  a  position  where  the  most  desir¬ 
able  traits  would  be  masculine  in  nature.  It  could  also 
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be  assumed  that  women  setting  the  example  in  the  tradition¬ 
ally  all-male  career  fields  would  not  likely  evaluate  them¬ 
selves  as  typical  females.  This  analysis  suggested  that 
women  working  in  these  AFSCs  would  perceive  themselves  as 
possessing  some  traits  which  would  normally  be  considered 
masculine,  and  their  coworkers  would  be  perceived  as  possess¬ 
ing  some  typically  female  characteristics.  This  would 
facilitate  the  job  socialization  process.  A  more  detailed 
test  of  this  hypothesis  should  be  developed  in  future 
studies,  particularly  to  ascertain  whether  men  share  the 
same  opinions. 

Relationships  Among  the  Five  Factors 

As  a  result  of  the  definitions  developed  for  the 
five  factors,  a  logical  grouping  was  developed  for  accom¬ 
plishing  a  canonical  correlation  to  determine  whether  Cook 
and  Wilkey's  relationship  between  stereotypes  and  job  social¬ 
ization  factors  would  hold  with  the  restructured  variables. 
The  five  factors  readily  divided  into  two  groups  for  this 
analysis. 

The  woman's  ability  to  do  the  job  (factor  one) 
represented  her  perceptions  of  the  three  stereotypes  of 
overprotection,  negative  assessment  of  competency,  and 
physical  and  operational  job  standards.  The  questions 
representing  the  traits  desired  in  a  coworker  (factor  five) 
represented  the  stereotype  of  role  definition.  The  responses 
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to  both  factors  represented  a  rejection  of  those  stereo¬ 
types.  These  two  factors  represent  the  role  stereotype 
side  of  the  canonical  equation. 


The  factors  of  supervisory  treatment  (factor  two), 
job  satisfaction  (factor  three)  and  coworker  relations 
(factor  four)  all  corresponded  to  job  socialization  factors. 
These  three  factors  represented  the  other  side  of  the 
canonical  equation. 

The  results  of  the  canonical  correlation  are  shown 
in  Table  6  and  are  compared  with  the  results  of  Cook  and 
Wilkey’s  originally  structured  variables  shown  in  Table  7. 


TABLE  6 

RESTRUCTURED  CANONICAL  CORRELATION 


Canonical 
Variate  Set 

Eigenvalue 

Canonical 

R 

Chi 

Square 

Significance 

1 

0.15308 

0.39125 

282.9 

0.00 

2 

0.00560 

0.07486 

9.3 

0.01 

TABLE  7 

COOK  AND  WILKEY  CANONICAL  CORRELATION 


Canonical 
Variate  Set 

Eigenvalue 

Canonical 

R 

Chi 

Square 

Significance 

1 

.3875 

.6225 

833.961 

.000 

2 

.0519 

.2277 

82.331 

.000 
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I 

The  results  of  the  canonical  correlation  supported 
the  logical  grouping  of  the  two  sets  of  factors  and  showed 
that  the  stereotype  factors  were  related  to  the  job  sociali¬ 
zation  factors.  As  shown  in  Appendix  K,  in  the  first 
canonical  variate  set  the  woman's  perception  of  her  ability 
to  perform  in  the  task  environment  was  strongly  related  to 
job  satisfaction  and  supervisory  treatment.  The  second 
canonical  variate  set,  although  not  as  strong  as  the  first, 
demonstrated  that  the  traits  desirable  in  a  coworker  were 
clearly  related  to  coworker  relations  and  supervisory  treat¬ 
ment.  It  also  showed  that  the  desirable  traits  factor  had 
almost  no  relationship  to  job  satisfaction. 

These  results  were  consistent  with  Cook  and  Wilkey’s 
conclusion  that  the  level  of  stereotypic  attitudes  perceived 
to  exist  was  related  statistically  to  the  perceptions  of 
job  socialization.  The  reduced  amount  of  variance  explained 
by  the  restructured  factors  was  caused  by  the  elimination  of 
the  redundancy  among  the  Cook  and  Wilkey  factors.  Sta¬ 
tistical  significance  was  retained  by  the  restructured 
factors,  confirming  Cook  and  Wilkey 's  relationship  between 
role  stereotypes  and  job  socialization. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

The  increasing  integration  of  women  in  the  Air 
Force, in  terms  of  both  numbers  and  the  variety  of  positions 
in  which  they  serve,  creates  a  new  and  changing  work 
environment  in  many  Air  Force  work  specialties.  This 
change  is  most  apparent  in  previously  all  male  job  special¬ 
ties  where  job  standards,  equipment,  and  tools  were  designed 
for  use  by  men,  and  therefore  match  the  average  male 
strength,  size,  and  stamina  characteristics.  It  is  within 
these  specialties  that  the  greatest  challenge  exists  for 
Air  Force  managers.  A  review  of  the  literature  on  the 
integration  of  women  into  these  work  specialties,  both  in 
the  military  and  civilian  environment,  indicated  that  role 
stereotypes  have  a  significant  impact  upon  the  socializa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  the  work  environment.  This  in  turn  affects 
job  productivity. 

A  previous  study  by  Cook  and  Wilkey  (14)  investi¬ 
gated  : 

1.  Whether  or  not  Air  Force  enlisted  women  employed 
in  selected  craft  skills  perceived  the  existence  of  role 
stereotypes,  and 
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2.  The  degree  of  impact  these  role  stereotypes  have 
on  the  enlisted  womens'  perception  of  their  job  socializa¬ 
tion  (14:92) . 

Although  the  Cook  and  Wilkey  research  generated  a 
large  data  base,  the  data  were  not  thoroughly  analyzed  to 
determine  the  specific  behavioral  factors  which  affect  the 
job  socialization  process.  The  present  research  effort 
investigated  two  research  propositions. 

Proposition  1.  The  Cook  and  Wilkey  stereotype  and 
job  socialization  factors  were  created  from  items  used  in 
previous  instruments  as  well  as  logical  evaluations  of  the 
literature.  A  more  complete  definition  of  the  stereotypes 
and  job  socialization  factors  could  be  developed  in  three 
ways.  First,  factor  analysis  can  be  applied  to  validate 
the  questionnaire  developed  a  priori  by  Cook  and  Wilkey. 
Second,  the  factors  can  be  restructured  (altering  which 
questions  are  grouped  with  each  variable)  as  necessary, 
according  to  the  information  content  of  each  question. 

Third,  a  complete  content  analysis  can  be  accomplished  of 
these  quantitative  answers  as  well  as  the  open-ended  respon¬ 
ses  which  compose  the  available  data  from  women  in  male- 
dominated  Air  Force  craft  skills. 

The  first  proposition  was  accomplished.  Five  fac¬ 
tors  were  identified  and  defined.  These  variables  were 
derived  using  factor  and  content  analysis.  The  data  were 
analyzed  objectively  through  factor  analysis.  Factors  were 
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formed  based  on  their  strong  loadings  to  factors  and  their 
content  consistency  without  regard  to  the  a  priori  factors 
constructed  by  Cook  and  Wilkey  The  factors  "ability"  and 
“desirable  traits"  were  defined  as  stereotype  factors. 
"Supervisory  treatment,"  "job  satisfaction,"  and  "coworker 
relations"  were  independently  defined  as  job  socialization 
factors. 

Proposition  2.  The  restructuring  of  the  stereo¬ 
types  and  job  socialization  variables  in  proposition  (1) 
will  not  invalidate  the  findings  of  the  Cook  and  Wilkey 
thesis,  but  will  aid  in  interpreting  and  applying  the 
information  contained  in  the  data  base. 

This  research  did  not  invalidate  the  relationship 
identified  by  Cook  and  Wilkey  between  the  stereotypes  and 
the  job  socialization  variables.  The  research  expanded 
the  relationship  beyond  that  found  in  the  literature  to 
show  that  the  rejection  of  role  stereotypes  is  related  to 
a  positive  environment  created  by  the  job  socialization  pro¬ 
cess.  A  summary  of  the  research  findings  follows. 

Research  Summary 

The  large  data  base  generated  by  Cook  and  Wilkey 
was  analyzed  using  the  techniques  of  factor  and  content 
analysis  to  form  new  factors.  These  new  factors  were  then 
defined  and  separated  into  the  role  stereotypes  and  job 
socialization  categories.  These  categories  of  factors 
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were  then  compared  using  canonical  correlation  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  relationship  between  role  stereotypes  and 
job  socialization  identified  by  Cook  and  Wilkey  for  enlisted 
women  in  the  Air  Force  craft  skills  existed  for  the  newly 
constructed  variables. 

The  analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  the  enlisted 
women  strongly  reject  the  stereotype  of  supervisor  over¬ 
protection,  of  a  negative  assessment  of  competency,  and  of 
physical  and  operational  job  standards  limiting  their 
ability  to  work  in  the  craft  skill  AFSC.  The  women 
strongly  agreed  that  they  had  the  ability  to  function  effec¬ 
tively  in  this  environment.  Women  perceived  themselves  as 
having  sufficient  strength,  size,  and  stamina  to  do  the  job 
required  of  them,  but  also  recognized  that  the  job  required 
more  from  them  physically  than  it  did  for  their  male  counter¬ 
parts  . 

The  women  perceived  that  their  supervisors  treated 
them  fairly  and  equally,  further  creating  a  favorable  cli¬ 
mate  for  job  socialization.  The  supervisors  apparently 
generally  accepted  the  women  and  provided  an  atmosphere  of 
cooperation  and  friendliness.  The  women  rejected  the 
stereotype  of  being  overprotected  by  their  supervisors, 
but  indicated  that  coworkers  sometimes  were  protective  to 
the  point  of  interfering  with  the  woman's  work  effort. 

The  women  considered  their  job  challenging,  and 
indicated  that  it  was  satisfying  in  that  it  allowed  them 
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to  take  pride  in  their  accomplishments.  These  women  also 
believe,  however,  that  at  times  their  jobs  were  boring, 
that  they  were  not  recognized  for  work  well  done,  and  that 
frequently  the  job  failed  to  fully  use  their  abilities. 
Although  approximately  half  of  the  women  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  AFSCs,  only  a  fourth  of  them  would  have  left 
the  Air  Force  if  given  the  opportunity. 

The  women  perceived  that  their  male  coworkers 
generally  subscribe  to  a  stereotypic  view  of  women  in  the 
craft  skills,  but  that  this  bias  was  not  applied  to  the 
women  as  specific  individuals.  Although  the  male  coworkers 
were  friendly,  cooperative,  and  accepting  of  the  women,  the 
men  were  perceived  as  not  likely  to  consider  women  as  pro¬ 
fessionals  or  equals  in  the  craft  skills. 

Traits  considered  desirable  in  a  coworker  included 
self  confidence,  high  levels  of  logic  and  tact,  ambition, 
independence,  competitiveness,  and  gentleness.  Being  con¬ 
ceited,  emotional,  and/or  submissive  were  considered  undesir 
able.  When  applying  these  traits  to  a  masculine  or 
feminine  orientation,  however,  the  women  rejected  the 
typical  stereotype.  They  considered  the  traits  for  an 
ideal  coworker  to  be  applicable  to  either  a  male  or  female. 
The  trait3  they  deleted  from  an  ideal  coworker  included 
some  traits  which  were  considered  feminine  and  some  con¬ 
sidered  masculine.  This  suggests  that  the  women  perceived 


that  either  sex  should  possess  the  same  general  character¬ 
istics  to  be  successful  in  the  field. 

The  five  factors  logically  combined  into  two  groups 
for  determining  whether  the  canonical  correlation  identified 
by  Cook  and  Wilkey  continued  to  exist  between  the  two 
groups  of  variables.  The  woman's  ability  to  do  the  job 
(factor  one)  and  the  desirable  traits  (factor  five)  repre¬ 
sented  the  stereotypes  set.  Supervisory  treatment  (factor 
two) ,  job  satisfaction  (factor  three)  and  coworker  relations 
(factor  four)  represented  the  job  socialization  set. 

A  relationship  was  found  to  exist  between  the  two 
sets  of  factors.  The  first  canonical  variate  set  explained 
15  percent  of  the  variance  of  the  data  base  with  a  level  of 
confidence  of  .999+.  The  strongest  relationship  indicated 
that  the  woman's  perception  of  her  ability  to  perform  in 
the  task  environment  was  strongly  related  to  her  job  satis¬ 
faction  and  supervisory  treatment.  A  weaker,  but  still 
significant  second  canonical  set  demonstrated  that  traits 
desirable  in  a  coworker  were  clearly  related  to  coworker 
relations  and  supervisory  treatment.  This  second  set  also 
showed  that  the  desirability  trait  factor  had  almost  no 
relationship  to  job  satisfaction. 

Conclusions 

The  Cook  and  Wilkey  research  suggested  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  perceived  by  women  working  in  the  Air  Force  craft  skills 
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are  "varied,  complex,  and  not  easily  resolved  (14:102]." 

This  research  effort  adds  further  support  to  that 
finding.  While  it  is  true  that  a  woman  when  working  in 
the  craft  skills  may  experience  problems  which  are  varied 
and  complex,  it  is  also  true  that  a  man  may  encounter 
similar  problems.  The  question  investigated  appears  to  be 
one  of  degree,  not  something  unique  to  women. 

The  research  supports  a  woman's  image  of  the  work 
environment  in  which  the  female  perceives  that  she  can  do  her 
tasks,  does  not  receive  preferential  treatment,  and  is  equal 
to  her  male  coworkers. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  outstanding  role  the 
immediate  supervisor  appears  to  be  performing  in  the  work 
environment.  The  immediate  supervisor  (99  percent  male) 
seems  to  be  typically  viewed  simply  as  a  coworker  by  the 
female  respondents.  It  seems  probable  that  the  working 
supervisor  in  this  study  had  only  a  year  or  two  more  time 
in  the  military  than  the  female  respondents.  He  therefore 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a  long  history  of 
all  male  work  experience.  It  is  also  possible  that  he 
came  from  a  civilian  populace  where  his  age  group  was  more 
accustomed  to  or  experienced  with  a  greater  female  role  in 
society.  He  basically  had  not  had  a  chance  to  develop  a 
historical  perception  of  the  "male"  work  environment,  since 
this  integrated  work  force  was  his  first  exposure  to  any 
work  environment  after  school.  More  experienced  supervisors 
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with  a  greater  exposure  to  an  all  male  work  environment 
should  be  aware  of  the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  lower 
ranking  working  supervisor  can  accept  the  female  in  the  work 
environment. 

The  immediate  supervisor  thus  presents  a  positive 
force  or  buffer  level  assisting  the  integration  of  females 
into  what  was  for  more  experienced  supervisors  an  "all  male 
specialty."  As  time  passes  and  the  immediate  supervisor 
advances  in  rank  and  more  females  become  supervisors,  accept¬ 
ance  of  females  in  the  work  environment  will  improve  further. 

This  research  showed  that  the  women  rejected  traits 
which  were  traditionally  considered  sex-typed  characteristics 
as  being  male  or  female.  This  may  indicate  that  the  Air 
Force  enlisted  woman  is  not  representative  of  the  female 
population  as  a  whole.  This  rejection  of  traditionally 
female  stereotypes  may  be  due  to  the  type  of  individual  who 
would  accept  or  volunteer  to  enter  a  previously  all  male 
military  skill  field. 

Supervisors  should  be,  and  this  research  indicates 
they  are,  aware  of  this  possible  difference.  Their  female 
airmen  may  not  be  totally  representative  of  the  classically 
stereotyped  female.  As  more  females  enter  these  craft 
fields  the  "oddity"  of  women  in  the  Air  Force  craft  skills 
will  tend  to  diminish  and  possibly  disappear.  Certainly 
as  the  women  become  less  of  a  minority  in  these  craft  skills, 
their  abilities  will  have  to  be  relied  on  by  the  supervisors. 
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This  process  will  be  expedited  by  the  redesign  of  job  stan¬ 
dards,  clothing,  and  tools  to  be  more  easily  used  by  the 
women,  and  by  females  taking  on  more  supervisory  and  mana¬ 
gerial  duties. 

This  evolution  will  be  reflected  in  both  the 
civilian  and  military  work  forces.  However,  there  is  one 
difference  of  extreme  importance  between  the  civilian  and 
military  work  forces.  The  distinction  lies  with  the  very 
nature  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Army.  The  civilian  work 
force  does  not  participate  in  combat  or  perform  their  jobs 
on  a  battle  field.  By  1984,  many  of  the  units  within  our 
armed  forces  could  be  as  much  as  20  percent  female.  Because 
this  is  a  recent  evolution,  the  majority  of  the  new  female 
recruits  will  be  concentrated  in  the  lower  ranks  which 
accomplish  the  majority  of  the  "hands  on"  work  within  their 
respective  AFSCs.  This  situation  poses  some  potentially 
serious  problems  to  defense  planners. 

The  first  question  is  whether  this  new  work  force 
can  surge  to  the  requirements  of  a  war  situation.  This 
research  indicated  that  women  felt  they  could  do  their  job 
as  well  as  men,  but  that  they  had  to  put  more  effort  into 
the  work.  The  women  felt  the  job  was  less  demanding  than 
they  thought,  and  in  fact  were  sometimes  bored.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  arises  occurs  when  a  female  who  is  working  to 
some  degree  harder  than  a  male  is  required  to  work  at  a 
maximum  pace  for  several  days  with  few,  infrequent,  or  no 
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rest  periods.  For  example,  an  aircraft  maintenance  unit 
might  be  manned  with  ten  males  and  ten  females  in  the 
junior  rank  structure  for  a  specific  AFSC.  The  research 
showed  that  at  a  normal  pace  the  female  members  report 
they  can  accomplish  their  tasks,  hut  it  requires  more  effort 
than  their  male  counterparts.  If  the  unit  must  support  a 
maximum  surge,  it  may  not  be  valid  to  plan  on  twenty  "man 
days"  of  maximum  effort  available.  The  total  work  which 
could  be  accomplished  may  be  somewhat  reduced  from  previous 
planning  factors.  The  answers  to  this  question  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  this  research,  but  defense  planners  should 
consider  the  unit  surge  capacity  in  light  of  the  increasing 
proportion  of  females  in  the  working  ranks. 

A  more  important  question  is  the  effect  upon  the 
combat  forces  if  this  subpopulation  of  females,  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent  of  our  total  force  and  possibly  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  junior  ranks,  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the 
combat  units  in  a  time  of  crisis.  For  example,  in  the 
event  of  a  tactical  war  the  American  public  might  view  on 
national  television  numbers  of  female  casualties  being 
shipped  back  to  the  United  States.  Would  the  American 
public  tolerate  the  situation  continuing?  The  American 
culture  has,  over  many  thousands  of  years,  developed  at 
least  a  limited  tolerance  for  viewing  the  loss  of 
male  soldiers.  In  some  cases  the  literature  and  arts  have 
depicted  this  death  as  patriotic  and  heroic.  However,  the 
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American  culture  does  not  contain  any  such  acceptance  of 
female  combat  losses.  While  Europe  nas  a  history  of  civil¬ 
ian  female  combat  losses,  with  rare  exceptions  the  American 
public  is  completely  unexposed  to  such  eventualities.  No 
one  can  predict  the  American  public's  reaction  to  a  daughter, 
wife,  and  mother  dieing  in  combat.  The  effect  of  female 
combat  losses  would  likely  be  magnified  through  television 
interviews  with  those  who  have  lost  a  daughter  or  wife,  and 
with  pictures  of  three  and  four  year  old  children  who  lost 
a  mother.  Congress  and  or  the  President  might  well  be 
forced  through  public  pressure  to  bring  the  women  home. 

The  loss  of  this  large  proportion  of  the  military  combat 
force  could  cripple  its  combat  capability. 

This  research  has  concluded  that  with  only  minor 
changes  in  job  standard,  tools,  equipment,  and  clothing 
the  total  and  unrestricted  integration  of  females  into  our 
armed  forces  is  possible.  Such  an  integration,  to  include 
combat  positions,  cannot  be  rejected  for  any  physical, 
environmental,  or  psychological  reason  found  within  the 
study.  The  question  is  not  whether  female  soldiers  can  do 
the  job,  but  rather  the  American  public's  willingness  to 
allow  them  to  do  so.  This  issue  must  be  addressed  either 
prior  to  or  because  of  unrestricted  integration. 
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Suggestions  for  Further  Stud' 


The  findings  of  Cook  and  Wilkey  and  of  this  research 
effort  are  based  upon  the  perception  of  women  alone.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  this  group  of  women  were  the 
ice  breakers — the  first  in  the  previously  all  male  work 
environment.  Today  both  male  and  female  airmen  arrive  at 
their  first  duty  section  to  find  an  already  reasonably  well 
integrated  work  environment.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that 
an  evolution  has  occurred  where  (1)  the  stereotype  of 
female  has  changed  somewhat  to  include  work  in  the  craft 
skills,  (2)  male  coworkers  who  now  come  on  active  duty  find 
an  already  partially  integrated  work  environment,  accepting 
female  coworkers  as  "normal,"  and  (3)  the  elimination  of 
problem  areas  through  improved  job  standards,  equipment, 
tool, and  uniform  design  is  progressing. 

A  second  survey  should  be  administered  to  both 
males  and  females  in  the  craft  specialties  to  ascertain 
(1)  the  effects  of  role  stereotypes  and  job  socialization 
over  time,  and  (2)  if  difficulties  which  the  females  report 
with  these  specialties  are  also  reported  by  male  respondees. 
This  survey  would  also  establish  a  baseline  for  a  male/ 
female  comparison. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  an  analysis 
should  be  accomplished  to  determine  the  effects  of 
unrestricted  integration  of  women  into  the  armed  forces,  to 
include  combat  specialties.  Specifically,  studies  should 
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investigate  {1)  if  the  female  portion  of  the  armed  forces 
can  surge  to  the  same  level  of  continuous  work  as  is 
expected  of  the  male  portion;  (2)  if  the  American  public 
would  tolerate  female  combat  casualties;  and  (3)  the 
probable  effect  on  the  armed  forces  if  the  female  sub¬ 
population  was  withdrawn  suddenly  from  a  committed  combat 
force.  Appropriate  tests  should  follow  these  studies. 

There  is  a  physical  difference  in  height,  weight, 
and  strength  between  the  average  female  and  the  average 
male.  It  is  apparent  that,  as  females  take  on  an  increas¬ 
ing  proportion  of  the  work  in  the  craft  skills,  system 
designers  must  consider  this  new  composite  of  the  average 
worker.  The  systems  must  be  designed  for  serviceability 
and  maintainability  by  a  working  force  of  up  to  50  percent 
females.  A  future  study  could  define  the  need  for  this 
change  in  design  concept  by  evaluating  the  maintenance  being 
performed  on  existing  systems.  If  a  need  is  established 
for  a  revision  in  design  criteria  for  maintainability  and 
serviceability,  specific  physical  criteria  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  which  would  apply  to  a  mixed,  male  and  female  work 
force. 

Final  Thoughts 

This  study  revealed  no  real  problem  which  would 


restrict  further  integration  of  women  into  the  craft  skills 
and  into  any  AFSC.  The  researchers  believe  the  growing 


importance  of  women  in  the  Air  Force  is  part  of  an 
evolutionary  process  which  must  eventually  lead  to  the 
unrestricted  and  total  integration  of  women  in  the  armed 
forces.  The  legal  restriction  against  the  use  of  women 
in  combat  roles  will  almost  certainly  be  removed  as  this 
evolutionary  process  continues.  The  test  of  this  nation's 
armed  forces  will  come,  as  it  does  with  any  new  weapon 
system,  when  these  women  must  prove  themselves  in  combat  for 
the  first  time.  With  better  tools,  equipment  and  clothing, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  female  soldiers  will  per¬ 
form  well.  The  true  issue,  still  undecided,  is  whether  this 
evolutionary  process  will  be  paralleled  by  an  evolution  of 
attitudes  in  the  minds  of  the  American  public. 
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?ho  oqmpoMAt  I  *a  o*:»octod  to 
worA  vltn  i*  toe  bulsy  for  *o. 

Strong!  / 

«qr«c 

x~ 

~t~ 

"T" 

— 

_ | _ 

— 

X 

Strsr.gly 

disagraa 

41. 

Z  m  offorod  miiMACt  o»  tho 
)ob  wno?\  Z  don't  nood  ho lp. 

Strongly 

«qr«< 

nr 

X 

T~ 

~r 

x 

T 

Strongly 

daaagraa 

44. 

My  aamignad  A/JC  i»  tuular  to 
ay  prafarrad  Arse 

Strongly 

*qr«« 

rT" 

x 

x 

x 

« 

Strongly 

disagraa 

44. 

My  aupnrvlaor  )udc»i  ay  work 
aora  Naranly  Pacauta  X  aaa  a 

Strcr.gl*/ 

ogroo 

'  A 

rr 

nr 

x 

x 

Strongly 

disagraa 

woman. 

4*  ccKsrrca  BtLXTts.  ruAst  .naik  wjposse  on  me  ansvzp  intrr. 


47. 

My  work  la  nota  raliaola  tnan 
tTvat  of  My  -a :  a  cover  car  a. 

Strongly 

agroo 

A 

T" 

"mT“ 

n- 

~r 

Stror.gly 

diaatraa 

63. 

Sivnn  tsa  aooorvamty .  X  weald 
c.la.nga  -.c  anotn.nr  eataar  fiaii. 

Strongly 

rr 

T 

“5” 

Stronoly 

disagraa 

4*. 

I  *a--  “alp  to  do  tja«s  t.iat 

Strongly 

nr 

a 

T 

~r 

T 

C 

strongly 

typaCAal/  would  tn#  only  or. st 
•jn  to  tc::npUin. 

ogroo 

disagraa 

73. 

-hon  tochnicol  problems  occar  1.1 

Strang  1/ 

.  a 

nr 

* 

* 

Strongly 

7t. 

sy  A/SC.  *y  opinions  aro  aowgns 
by  .ny  co*ortor». 

iqreo 

oiaogroo 

Mala  covorkars  lalp  “a  lift 

Strongly 

A 

> 

C 

nr 

~r 

~r 

w 

Strorsly 

71. 

ho avy  :>o;o^*.a  *ort  thon  tnoy 
rtolp  *tn. 

ogroo 

diatfraa 

i  fl.-.d  t.tat  Oy  suoarvisor  ulai 

Strcniiy 

A 

"V 

V 

' 

Strongly 

« 1 1  octree  a  for  -•  *.!Mt  r.*  -cos 
rot  xt««  ftr  -solo*  unUor  r.ia 
luporvulon. 

«qr«« 

l.atfraa 

.*J. 

I  :ii  avoid  vir.w^ ;  cc-o  attontion 

Srrsngly 

A 

!i 

J 

5 

Strorsly 

on  t.ta  ;eo  ty  dressing 
gnattr act-voly . 

agroo 

disagraa 

it  i'.ist: ocletcb.  ?:.-A»t  mao*  *«*  o<  mi  a..».t.o  sntif. 


74 

TMn  sifav/  ago  1  p-a  0 1  /c  1  a  t.‘.  t  .-.g 
prc.ital  'cr  ay  ;sU  la  i  .*.  1  ppr  i  * 
pnatn  or  onavailsslg  ftr  -a. 

Strsiolv  A 

«qrt« 

n~  r 

“7 — r 

3  Strtne.y 

diaapraa 

an  t*.n  aiiiir.«*«i  of  “attf- 
Jo-.a.  naary .  dirty,  war* 

Stronsly  '  A  3 

a^roc 

:  r 

'~j'"  Stro*;l/ 

diaayraa 

Strongly  (  A  ' 

1  C”  5' 

x 

x 

.  w 

J  Strongly 

oigroo 

daaagraa 

itroncl/  ,ni 

X 

c  0 

~r 

r 

"T 

'  Strongly 

o^roo 

daaagraa 

Strongly  1  A 

T 

c  ? 

~T~ 

x 

2 

'  Strongly 

THVS  P^c  * 

r  1,4  '  * 


is 


?S"  T 

..i^rTO*0 
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77.  I  Mould  Advit*  jthir  uwu»  to 
)osa  Uu  Air  fore*. 

:■  tryiifl  to  offar  asaistanca. 
oil*  coworkars  fra-juantly 
kntarfara  wk  t.n  iy  work  illott. 

n.  I  a*  r i  -»n  lor*  raaponakbklkty 
thin  ul*  cowortars  in  ay  VSC. 


Stronqly  j  X  »  '  C1  1  d  H  T  «  Strongly 


dllAir** 


Stronaly  j  X  '  »  '  C  i  t  T  Strongly 


aaraa 


di«*«r«* 


Strongly  1  A  1  Cr*'~i  1  7  j  itrsnaly 

dtaaara* 


aara* 


*3-  y.UTt**  cfirrts,  sltasi  uu  sxsrc.isr  -a-  oh  rvt  Aifflt  surrr. 


11  Th*  tool*  :  a-  *«o»cta«  to 
*r*  too  bulky  in:  Vaavy  for 


U.  l  ac  raau.rad  to  ?*rforn  tM 
full  rkr.ra  of  tans  asioatatad 
as  lit  xy  VSC  . 


Stronaly  J  \  l  :  3  l  r  5  stronaly 

aara*  "  diaafra* 

Stronaly  ;  .1  1  C  :  r  3  Itron-jly 


aara* 


dksaara* 


SJ  1  baltav*  that  tfiara  ara  taaka  in  Strcn*l>  A  3  C  3  S  "f  1  Stronal y 


this  V SC  that  should  sa  ;orfomod  acraa 
by  aan.  not  «aaan. 


dsaaara* 


1*.  I  anara  »<iually  in  ttia  anift 

work  AiatirMUls.  aaraa 

IS.  ^.“STICti  Dl-XTTD .  f.LXSZ  nAnik  AA.3Kk.SI  *A*  '»  ~xt  WT-IJ 


Strorvaly  j  A  a  C  3  :  t  '  r  '  ~  Stronaly 

dsaaara* 


Id.  sty  auoarvtsor  »aa  r^nfidane*  in 
av  aeility  to  porfom  tn*  tasks 
sa  oy  Arse. 

*7.  “y  SXSC  ks  nor*  ynyaieilly 
danandma  for  a*  tnar.  tor  s 
aan. 


Stronaly  a  »  C  5  i  ’  r  i  stronely 

aara*  dti*«ra* 


Stronaly  1  t  C  ?  i  r  Stroraly 

saraa  iks aaraa 


jctsrfta  sc-CTta.  /tXAis  ccsf-Nsr  ***  ;*  "it  ass.ua  she: 


ti. 


sa  satklflad  aktk  ay  *71- • 


Stronaly  i  S  I  1  r  f  Strcnaly 

aaraa  dna«raa 


M.  aan  ara  -ora  raoaola  than  wo  aan 
sn  oy  A/SC ■ 


Strarel/  '  ?  ‘  -  T"  T  '  Strenaly 

aaraa  dsaaara* 


»l.  ■Ji.tsfis::  3CU7E3.  /’-CASE  'W.AA  USMKJl  *A*  3«  T«E  A.vS‘<t»  SIECT 


>1.  t  na-/a  tr#  its.nira  n*n«)  to 

actors!  i an  tn*  taaka  -y  ATSC . 

»!.  ay  sett  ion’ a  ovarii i  ov'-at 
•a*  Scrraaaoa  as  •  result 
? f  ralaa  halpk.n*  fa-ala 
oouortara. 


ttronaly 

aaraa 

itronol / 
acre* 


Stronaly 

d. sacra* 

Stronaly 

ikaaarav 


iivr« 


fF  * 


18  ..  ,  TV  -*)w 
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laitxli  ten  >/U<  •*•*  */  l*«<  trait*  «« 

yowr  *ala 

ft. 

rt.tttiy 

ihcttfuttlw. 

Alwaya 

rTTTTTT 

21 

t; 

T~ 

W. 

Alwaya 

rm'TT 

n 

T~ 

E 

K«v«r 

M. 

Itvt  attltudaa  auatlat  to  tin*. 

Alwaya 

rx  ■  I'Tr 

21 

XI 

22 

22 

M««r 

ft. 

Accwpt  BO. 

Alwaya 

r  X '  JT’e 

E 

X! 

ZZ 

jn 

M«v#r 

M. 

lot  hoi  bo  .till*  1  work. 

Alwaya 

LLLLiX 

XI 

T~ 

n 

Mv«r 

**. 

At*  hoatllo  to  own  in  Cio 

Alwaya 

ry  ■  r~  T" 

31 

21 

~T~ 

23 

r<«v«r 

9*a 

a ooo  ;oo. 

:k«  r«a;iM«  liliw  t«  foiijaii  wv 

ta 

yikP 

100. 

Liatana  so  ay  auycotttsni. 

Strortqly 

rx-T-r- 

21 

22 

r 

Strongly 

101. 

Thliut  o(  ;oopl*  aa  nacrunoa 

•qr  •* 

It  ronqiy 

rx  a  d 

— 

22 

— 

tftaayrao 

Stror.aly 

101. 

radar  than  .huaan  Jtuta. 

latitat. 

St ronqly 

rx  i  t: 

T~ 

■y 

XI 

tiMfroa 

itrcr.fly 

101. 

Troata  wooan  lata  fair 1 /  than 

•qr«« 

Strorvq  ly 

rrrr 

j. 

Oiaayra* 

Stroryiy 

IC». 

son  on  sno  ;ao. 

Ntn4*ra  radar  than  Mt;a. 

*qr  •« 

Stronqly 

rx  x-:- 

-y 

— 

-r- 

liaayraa 

Strcnyl/ 

*qr«« 

liaayra* 

2r  dibits  :>i  349ir*k\ i  •  p  :f  rhirtct*  ri§z\j»  te»  •:;*!  stsc- v# 


in  « 

»<» 

AnbitlOwa 

*0«t 

□j 

"V 

"71 

doatrabl* 

iaauaalt 

tea 

^o»t 

m 

13 

X 

-i  J 

Utir 

Oaairtbl* 

-!*a.*»t  > 

•07. 

toasisnai 

roit 

A 

X 

nr 

It  it 

itat.'abia 

Itaira*;* 

tea. 

^•t 

~T" 

T 

J 

taairitla 

ittl rSL.9 

!?» 

Ce-?atiti  a 

X 

T 

w 

‘.hi: 

>10. 

tfaairable 

itiiri::* 

lal.'-'infiton: 

"0«t 

nr 

X 

• 

iHIt 

Ooatrabla 

in . rat. a 

n: . 

Tic*.  !al 

•oil 

A 

"V 

w. 

tfoatrablo 

;«uii»at 

hi 

<5#r.t  !• 

A 

% 

“T” 

ioatrasla 

daa.x  itla 

in. 

Ooy.sa. 

*0«t 

"7“ 

in. 

CtMtati 

tfoatrablo 

tfoatrat : * 

!tOtt 

T" 

. 

liar. 

T*US 

7  ;n» 
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CCN/tTtaCT 


Ny  skill*  srs  «qu«l  to  iimm  of 

Strongly 

rr 

"r 

“7" 

"3" 

T" 

-r 

"T 

Strcr.yly 

ia1«  covor»»:i  u  ry  AT SC. 

Mr«t 

iisafr** 

t  *•  ftvSn  son  responsibility 

Strongly 

nr 

~r 

J 

T 

X 

3“ 

Ittssfly 

Us a*  Mis  coworaars  us  ay  ATSC. 

•«r«« 

iiatsr** 

r  can  psrfot-1  «11  assigned  tasks 

Strongly 

[T 

T 

T 

f 

3 

Strongly 

la  ay  A/SC. 

Mm 

diaacrt* 

1  do  a*M  <CM  ss  sy  Ml* 

Itisrifiy 

"T" 

"T" 

" 

T 

T" 

T" 

a 

Jtrsr.elv 

co*cr\«ri . 

MrM 

ilsafn* 

Hy  t4.«  :?wom«ii  4cc«pt  ay  wc  rk 

itroisyl/ 

nr 

T 

t 

J 

22 

* 

Strsrtly 

«s  sqvosl  so  s-sairs. 

Mrt« 

eisat: •• 

My  supervisor  has  ccnficanc*  in 

Strongly 

A 

T 

c 

T 

T" 

T" 

Strongly 

ay  asilii/  so  psrjora  us# 
task*  la  ay  VSC. 

disaf  r** 

ysrs  as*  nor*  capable  than  woa#n 

Stronjly 

X 

i  - 

1 

J 

P 

Jtrsr.oly 

in  ay  a/SC • 

*?r«« 

ClS*f ts* 

ahan  tacisaieal  p ro o  1  •-> *  ocsur  la 

Strongly 

A 

T 

3 

“T 

P 

J 

Strongly 

ay  A/SC.  -sy  ooi.nan#  as*  soucnt 
by  sy  covo stars. 

if:t« 

ilaafts* 

Ny  Ml*  ccusrstn  rsava  tr-jst 

Strsroly 

nr 

*y 

* 

Strongly 

•r.4  ccniiimr.cm  La  ay  t  •c.inicai 
tbiliUM. 

tfTN 

IlsaytM 

Ny  Airs  is  nor*  tallail*  soars 

Strongly  . 

A 

X 

- 

T 

! 

- 

S 

Strongly 

AffM 

Cisaora* 

SITS  Pi&i  IS  5*  T  *VULITY 

y>  m  •  Y  t  .aSI.KJK.  *0  J«>0  - ► 
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job  iAT:sr*CT:cN 


I  aa  ittutlM  Vita  ay  ATJC. 


X  <a]oy  Sain?  in  ’J.J.  Aax 
rorca. 

J« y  aaaionad  VJC  i«  «  malar  to 
my  pcafarrad  AM*. 

Ta«  ia<oruei«a  X  racaivad  isout 
ay  caraar  !Ull  Safari  aaui:a( 
tna  Air  rorca  va •  tenma. 

Clvan  taa  gffarrjuty,  X  vouli 
c.ian«a  to  anotr.ar  car  car  fold. 

X  Malx  adviaa  ocrar  vonan  to” 

Joan  ta«  Ur  rorca. 

Cl  van  t.la  oeporvmit/  :  oould 
laava  m a  Aar  Totem  i.fadiataly. 

»aa  :ia  *aa?#« aaa  Ua:ai  >alaw 
sa  iaaartla  vaa  j.'iaa  aart  »/ 
raaaa  ,'jrirra  »>i(aa  :a  /a«r 
;ri  a«  saa  «i.-  tirto. 

Oval  Iona  in* 

•acegntrad  for  «r»  vale  dona 
rroatratmg 

Ctanca  to  folly  aaa  try  afe a  1 1 1 1  aa 
Civaa  to  *  aar.aa  of  acaeepl.afadnt 
•orCrad  too  Saavy 


•or  1 

Civaa  so  a  anna 


vt*** 

V'v 

%n  * 


nrrsiau  Asa  orrxA?:o«ux  jca  st.vioaas* 


t  aa  atrong  enough  ta  acccepllah 
the  usa*  la  zy  Arse. 

Strong!/ 

*fr«« 

t  hove  the  lluiu  neeceu  da 
accomplish  the  tuts  m  ay  ATS C. 

Strongly 

The  workload  M  ay  AT  SC  it  heavier 
Liu  t  crpected. 

Stranf iy 

•fr«« 

Tr  Arse  Is  *on  physically 
deoard ing  far  as  than  tar 

a  ms. 

Strong ly 

Kr«« 

I  need  '•ia  to  Co  tales  that 
typ. sally  would  *.»*•  only  on* 
nan  SO  iccespliah. 

1  Str-ongly 
A?re« 

The  eguiprent  t  aa  ttpected  da 
work  with  11  cao  Pul  ay  for 

Strongly 

Kt«« 

The  taole  I  aa  aayactad  da  at* 
ira  too  Sul  ay  ar.d  hoary  far  ho. 

ttxsAfly 

«^r«« 

Tho  safety  et^Jlpoent/rlothlng 
provided  far  sy  ;oa  is  ineppro* 
;rutt  or  unavailable  far  so. 

Strrnqiy 

iy'TM 

:  seller,  that  there  are  tasas  U 
this  AMC  that  should  so  periarred 
iy  too .  not  xaan. 

ftxaa* iy 

««:•« 

«cron.  because  they  are  generally 
shorter  than  scat  sen.  sre  at  a 
disadvantage  m  this  ATSC. 

lutAfly 

X  l  r  3  '  :~T~  Strongly 
~~~ 

a  i  :  ;  i  t  T~  st»Mir 

dn«yt** 

*  i  :  i  i  f  r  sttwi^ir 

*  >  1  -  t  y  r*  Strong  iy 

CUftM 

a  ^  :  1  '  ;  Itrsmly 


«  >  :  :  :  ^  T  strongly 


a  i  c  :  I  ~  ;  Scrtr.gly 

l;uftN 


Sdrtrgiy 

SiUfttt 


a  3  ;  ;  '  ■  i  strongly 


A  i  :  :  f  1  Itrar.giy 

(iMftM 


ovtwnortcrr.HJiss 


Hal*  ccvorkart  balp  a*  lift 
haavy  eb.'actt  oora  than  t.nay 

balp  ban. 

Ny  auparvitor  trias  IS  <aap 
M  from  arparianc mg  tba 
*unplaasant*  portions  o S  tr.a 
job. 

t  atvara  squally  in  tba  tnift 
»r«  anaigmanta. 

:  «at  ;tafaim:ii  ::u"«n  J 

in  tba  aiiifaiaM  of 
luuriow,  baavy.  strty  wort. 

!  aa  offset!  mUuf:t  on  tha 
;oo  w.tan  I  ccn't  taac  balp. 

Mala  ccwortart  »no  offar  balp 
faal  *put  low-.'  .!  1  CM't 
accapt. 

At  a  wean,  ay  taebnical  ■«r< 
la  juogaC  laaa  barably  man  lbs 
wort  o!  ay  aala  cnartari. 

1  u  rsttriotsd  frsa  Coma 
cari am  tuai  that  ara  normally 
part  of  ay  carawr  fiaid. 

I«  trying  io  offar  atsittanca. 
aala  rcwortart  f.ac-ant.y 
mtarftra  «*atb  zy  -ora  affort. 

I  »  to  ;«r!sn  tba 

fall  rtr.ga  of  isaaa  aascc.atac 
«1U  =y  A/ SC. 

ay  taction's  ovsrall  output  bat 

face as too  ta  a  rttult  of  nalas 
halpmg  fans. a  cowor <art . 


Stroncly  '  X 

rm 

“  T“ 

Strongly 

IffM 

disagraa 

Strongly  * 

~t~ 

-!  i-l.t 

5 

.  Strongly 

Strongly 

_T_ 

T" 

7^ 

Strongly 

4?r«« 

Oiaagraa 

Atronqiy 

A 

T* 

T 

X 

' 

Strongly 

«9rit 

disagraa 

Strongly 

•"r* 

i 

~ 

~  t  ~ 

- 

f 

t 

Strongly 

disagraa 

Strongly 

A 

* 

T 

z 

y 

Z 

Strcr.gly 

«9?M 

Citagraa 

Strongly 

~T~ 

T 

T~ 

-• 

z 

~ir 

! 

Strcr.gly 

i;r«« 

0 laagraa 

Stnnfly 

~T~ 

~  * 

*  ~ 

* 

Strongly 

Citagraa 

itrcnfly 

~T~ 

T 

~  y 1 

i 

• 

Strcr.gly 

i^rtt 

Citagraa 

Strrncly 

A 

~T* 

y 

y  ~ 

Strcr.ely 

»9:«« 

Citagraa 

Itrsr.f  ly 

~^T" 

~r 

i* 

y 

* 

Strcr.fly 

iqrM 

Cuagrta 

i 

I 

! 

i 

i 

t 


cr  * 

r 


^B1ST4'w 


/ 
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sv?rsv:soat 


la  your  ucxlutt  auparviaor  avila/faMla,  alik:i<r/elvU:i«) 


fX7  raaala.  civilian  21  JUla.  civilian 

lE  t  •■ala.  miliary  21  »llitary 

Which  uad-an:  iaacrihaa  /our  imadiata  aopar-siaor  in  giving  racocaition 
(or  a  jos  wvl.1  ion*  ? 

T*  Civ**  ascot  the  tana  racocnition  to  oot-t  solas  and  (aaalas  for  las* 
lav*,  oi  parioraonca. 


■T  Clvas  oo r*  rvcaqr.ition  (or  sin* 
aalaa. 

laval  o (  par 

(ornonca 

to  (arnlaa 

than 

T  Sivaa  sort  racocnition  (or  n* 

(•Ml**. 

lava.  o(  par 

| 

fa 

rr*tr.c« 

:d  aa 

than 

S*  auparvuor  ;iica»  ay  «rX 

itroncly 

% 

i 

D  I 

T 

■ 

_  Stror.ciy 

sora  aarihly  iacouaa  1  aa  i 
vOMn. 

•Craa 

iiaacraa 

*y  Lrsaaiiota  tupamaor  iccapts 

Stror.ciy 

-» 

3 

* 

l  ! 

F" 

"T 

“  Itroncly 

aa  vary  wall  sew. 

•Craa 

"  iiaacraa 

1  (ini  that  ay  auparviaor  rases 

Stror.ciy 

T 

~ 

: 

”T~T 

i 

"  Stror.ciy 

alloaaancaa  (or  -a  that  .'.a  ioaa 
not  roxa  (or  solas  uniar  hia 
supervision. 

•era* 

~  Cia«craa 

* 

yy  ny«maor  ta  rc:a  ralactant 

Jtrancly 

T 

r 

_  - 

* 

”  Stronely 

to  tax*  disciplinary  action 
itaua:  a  acr*n  than  icoinat  * 

■aa. 

•era* 

iiaacraa 

tna  rai::aia;  lain  to 
i*4iocs«  *ru  <i:a  laarptprio* 
iffiitl  to  jjar  it;ars<air. 

~~ 

hlstaaa  to  ay  inffaitior.a. 

Stronely 

— L 

~y 

:  i 

* 

y 

Strtr.cly 

Th mar  o(  oaspla  »«  sachisaa 

•Crva 

(nacre* 

Stronely 

* 

3 

3~ 

~  r 

i 

”  Itroncly 

rathar  than  '.uoir.  MUfl. 

•Craa 

onacraa 

Patient. 

Strenely 

T 

j 

* 

:  : 

? 

X 

~  itroncly 

Toasts  verst  laaa  (airly  than 

•craa 

iiaacraa 

Strsacly 

3 

T~ 

* 

2  t 

t 

o 

I  itroncly 
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APPENDIX  C 

COOK  AND  WILKEY  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  MATRIX 
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TABLE  10 
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APPENDIX  F 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  TO  FACTOR  ONE  QUESTIONS 
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APPENDIX  I 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  TO  FACTOR  FOUR  QUESTIONS 
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Factor  Four — Perception*  of  male  coworkers 


APPENDIX  J 

RESPONSE  FREQUENCIES  TO  FACTOR  FIVE  QUESTIONS 
PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  RESPONSES 


Percentages  are  based  on  1730 
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STANDARDIZED  CANONICAL  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR 
THE  RESTRUCTURED  ROLE  STEREOTYPES  AND 
SOCIALIZATION  FACTORS 


Variables  of 
Criterion  and 
Predictor  Sets 


_ Canonical  Coefficients 

Canonical  Canonical 

Variate  Set  1  Variate  Set  2 
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Job  Satisfaction 
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-0.00348 

Coworker  Relations 
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Stereotype  Set 

Ability 
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0.46575 

Desirable  Traits 

-0.34755 

0.94649 
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